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MacClintock’s 
The Philippines - - $0.40 


Consisting of short descriptive 
chapters on the — islands of the 
Philippines, and their provinces and 
towns, this book gives information in 
regard to their history, the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants, and the 
products, manufactures, and exports of 
the islands. The book is profusely 
illustrated with excellent half-tones 
from photographs and is supplied with 
several colored maps. 


Hall’s Homeric Stories $0.40 

The pure and highly imaginative 
tales of Homer, adapted in this book for 
elementary reading, will prove both 
entertaining and profitable for children, 
and will explain the numerous refer- 
ences to the Iliad and the Odyssey 
so often found inliterature. Thestyle 
of the narrative is clear and simple, 
and will both arouse the pupil’s inter- 
est and hold his attention. 
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Abbott’s A BoyonaFarm - $0.45 
Bakewell’s True Fairy Stories .35 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories & Fab!es .35 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold .35 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life .40 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers 
Asia - - - = .60 


North America - - - .60 
South America - - - .60 
Europe - - - .70 


Eggleston’s Stories of Great 
Americans for Little Americans ,40 
Stories of American Life and 
Adventure . - - - .50 

Guerber’s Story of the Thirteen 
Colonies - - - ~ - .65 
Story of the Great Republic - .65 

Krout’s Two Girls in China- - .45 

McCullough’s Little Stories 
for Little People - - - . 

Pitman’s StoriesofOldFrance _.60 

Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children. 40 

Simme’s Child Literature -  .30 

Van Bergen’s Story of China’ .60 
Story of Japan -_ - .65 

Wood’s The Children’s First 
Story Book - - = 











Smythe’s Reynard 
The Fox - -  ~- $0.30 
Presents the old ‘‘ Reineke Fuchs’’ 
in simplified form for elementary 
reading. In constructing the story, 
the author told each chapter to her 
class of children from day to day, and 
noted down the pupils’ own words as 
they retold it to her. It is therefore 
given in the very form that appeals 
most to the young reader. The illus- 
trations are numerous and spirited, 
mene vividly the action of the 
story: 


Horne and Scobey’s 
Stories of Great Artists, $0.40 


This book offers stories of the lives 
of great artists, which will make a 
delightful and valuable addition to the 
ordinary course of study. The novelty 
of the subject matter will appeal to 
teachers as well as to pupils. A spe- 
cially noteworthy feature of the book is 
its numerous attractive illustrations. 
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First Steps in the History of England 


By ARTHUR M. MOWRY, A.M. 
70 cents 


[‘ this up-to-date narrative of the salient events in English 

history, the style, while unusually graphic and interest- 
ing, sacrifces no point of accuracy, perspective or proportion. 
The keynote of each chapter is the life of some great leader 
The illustrations, selected with es- 
pecial regard for authenticity, are not only very attractive, 
but of great aid to the pupil in his comprehension of the text. 
The book is equally well adapted for use as text or supple- 
mentary reading in grammar grades and as a preparatory 
work ia high schools. It meets particularly well the require- 
ments of the New York City Course of Study. 


Profusely illustrated - 


in England’s progress. 
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ALGEBRA 





The First Book in Algebra . 
By WALLACE C. BOYDEN, A.M. 


Principal of the Boston Normal School. 
Revised Edition - 


THs text book for upper grades of grammar schools is 
essentially a First book, dealing with a new subject. 
Its logical method of treatment avoids the confusion often 
arising from the presentation of too much new material at 
the outset. It makes a natural transition from arithmetic, 
and is comprehensive enough for all algebra work in the 
grammar school, as outlined in the New York City and other 
courses of study. When the pupil has finished the book, his 

‘mind, developed by this natural process of solving one prob- 
lem at a time, is ready for a broader view of higher mathe- 


60 cents 
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The Prang Educational Company 
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The Public School Curriculum.* 


By Pres. Homer H. Seerley, State Normal School, Cedar Falis, Iowa. 


The American public school is assigned an impossible 
problem when it is required to give a practical education, 
prepare for college and develop mind and character thru 
a curriculum which is not fitted to either end singly 
nor to all the ends jointly. The public school cannot 
confer the power nor attain the results that seem to be 
assigned as its part of the work of making men 
and women, as the assignment is unreasonable. 
Childhood and youth have their limitations, and these 
cannot be overcome by the devising of plans and methods, 
thru the construction of a curriculum or the develop- 


ment of organization and system. The college critic. 


sets a standard of what is necessary in scholarship and 
working power that the college course may be well 
undertaken, and fails to recognize the fact that the 
standard imposed is excessive in subject matter and 
impossible of accomplishment under the conditions as 
they really exist. The man of affairs with business 
ideas and practical experience assumes that a public 
school should give a preparation which guarantees a 
scholarship and a power to think in real problems as 
they are represented, overlooking the fact that the 
school-room can not reach the standard imposed. 

In the midst of these complications and perplexities 
the public school curriculum is prepared, the demands of 
allithese impossible standardstare accepted, and the plans 
and specifications are carefully set out without regard- 
ing first and foremost the suitability and the adaptabil- 
ity of the children to accomplish the tasks assigned. 
The pupils may rebel and protest, the patrons may 
condemn and recognize the futility of their children’s 
efforts, the teachers may know the helplessness of their 
best attempts and constantly fail to accomplish the 
work designated; while the real causes of all the diffi- 
culties, the limitations of childhood and youth, are not 
considered. Again and again the forces are organized, 
the methods are revised, the management is made more 
strenuous, and the contest with the impossible and the 
unscientific is undertaken, as custom is so well estab- 
lished that its right to supremacy is never questioned. 

The real purpose of any acceptable curriculum is to 
have regard for the rights and the interests of the 
pupil to be educated and trained, even at the expense of 
all plans of system and method not in conformity 
with these rights and interests. The proper function of 
the public school is to offer such a curriculum. of studies 
that the way is opened to a preparation in scholarship 
and training such as will give qualifications of mind and 
character that will guarantee an independent, successful 
life for every individual. It is, therefore, admitted that 
the work that is obtainable in a public school should so 
teach the lessons of civilization that a pupil is enabled 
to know, realize, and enjoy the blessings amid which he 
lives and at the same time be so trained that he is able 
to intelligently escape the evils and vices which on every 
hand threaten to destroy the happiness and the service- 
ableness of his career. 

The accepted curriculum grows out of the customs, 
the experience, and the apparent needs of modern civili- 
zation, each factor having some influence in shaping the 
result, but, as a matter of fact, custom and precedent go 


*Abstract of an address delivered before the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, at Des Moines, Dec. 31, 1903. 





farther in deciding issues than either good judgment or 
actual need. Every attempt at the preparation of a 
curriculum is a cause for controversy between the radicals 
and the conservatives and the product of all real effort 
is to a large extent an approximation rather than a re- 
vision. The authorities who undertake to define and 
adopt a curriculum parcel out its details into years, 

es, and branches, endeavoring thereby to interpret 
the essentials of the phases of civilization that should be 
the possession of a mature mind. 

With all the heroic attempts to improve elementary 
and secondary education by a dictatorship of the higher 
educational institutions, the curriculum that is now ob- 
tainable in most public schools is noted for its extreme 
poverty of practicableness because of its special leaning 
toward culture and discipline. It is possible for a pupil 
to pass thru the work of the entire curriculum as mapped 
out and yet be furnished no training which gives him 
the initiative in making a good living. Too much by 
far of the modern school atmosphere centers about much 
knowledge, many branches of study, and large phases of 
training that are purely formal and, hence, valueless in 
practicableness because they have no vital relation to 
either happiness, comfort, capability of service, efficiency 
of application or strength of personality and character 
—essential factors in the life present and also in the 
life to come. 

There is too much reality in the criticism that public, 
elementary, and high schools are conducted on such a plan 
that their work is not a preparation for life, but a pre- 
liminary training essential to the entrance upon some 
higher form of education where preparation for life as a 
career will be permissible. The proposed six-year high 
school is advocated to meet this exigency not necesgarily 
by extending the years of study, but by the hope that 
the life theory may have a little larger chance in the 
school’s plans and exercises. Reorganization on the 
basis of a greater liberty could make the six-year high 
school a fact and dispense with two years of study now 
placed in the calendar of the curriculum of the grades. 

At the present time, by the extension of the weeks of 
attendance upon the school from a few weeks to nine or . 
ten months in the year, the theoretical education has 
been enlarged and the practical education reduced, so 
that the industrial experience is taken away and the 
effect is to develop the scholar rather than the man, and 
an expert in second-hand knowledge rather than a 
worker in first-hand knowledge. But this is not all 
that is done by the expansion of time, as the same iden- 
tical branches are still in the curriculum and have been 
expanded and expanded and expanded until they fill 
completely the space thus provided. This increase of 
time without a real reorganization of the work to be done 
is a positive wrong to the pupils, because it does not 
give real value to them for the largely increased demand 
upon attention, interest, and effort. It is well to ask 
whether it is really true that this expansion has given a 
thoroness superior to that of the old system as shown by 
the pupils themselves and whether the results obtained 
in arithmetic, geography, grammar, penmanship, spelling, 
etc., are better than were obtained in the old time short 
term school. There can be and should be great reduc- 
tions made in these branches of study because perfection 
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in completeness is not obtainable in school nor in life, 
and a re-organization ought to be made that will give us 
manual training as a part of education, or if that is not 
to be realized, a six-year high school that makes high 
school work possible two years earlier than now granted. 
More than half the present day arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, and history that is commonly assigned to the 
curriculum can be dropped from the schools without 
real loss to the pupils who are preparing for the active 
duties of life. 

The time is here when it is well to investigate the 
adaptability of the work that is being done and ascer- 
tain whether there may not be a better way to conduct 
our schools and thus get earlier results that are posi- 
tively in touch with modern life. The so-called gram- 
mar grades are ready for a treatment that is the most 
heroic and. permanent. The work that is commonly 
assigned them is unsuited in quality and quantity for 
the mind development and capability of the child, and, 
besides, it is out of touch with modern civilization as 
shown in the business and practical affairs of the world. 
At a time when the nature of the child indicates the 
special fitness of the mind for the study of languages 
and the development of a vocabulary, he is given tasks 
in English grammar or so-called language lessons which 
give no practical training and the nature of which pro- 
duces a mental dyspepsia that is discouraging and un- 
fortunate. He is also assigned work in arithmetic 
which is full of difficulties that are too much for the 
average college graduate, while he is expected to master 
kinds of history, geography, and other studies which 
lack inspiration and interest, have neither gymnastic 
nor practical value and are the cause of the professional 
death of many a teacher. It is an established fact 
that pupils of grades from sixth to ninth have a special 
adaptability for learning Latin, German, and other 
languages, they have the largest appreciative ability for 
literature in most of its phases, they possess easy ten- 
dencies toward art and nature, they can easily be 
trained in the gift of writing their native tongue outside 
of formal language exercises, they enjoy and are easily 
trained in vocal and instrumental music to a degree of 
success that is not even shown by high school pupils who 
have been brought up on the old Gradgrind diet of the 
grammar grades. Experiments have proven that this is 
the very time to take advantage of the interests and the 
nature of the children and adopt a plan of work in the 
curriculum that seems radical and extreme to those 
alone who have not recognized that custom has given a 
false and a fictitious value to the so-called common 
school branches. 

The curriculum is really decreed and defined by the 
statutes regulating the qualifications of teachers. The 
branches of study required in the licensing of teachers 
are the lines of study that are expected in every school 
because it is assumed that they are the keys to civiliza- 
tion and progress. Such emphasis as this specialization 
of statute gives a system of education, prevents reform, 
declines progress, nullifies effort in improvement, decrees 
the children and their training to formalism and to fate. 
The so-called teacher-certificate system is a license 
system pure and simple, limiting the knowledge, the de- 
sire for more scholarship, the ambition for training and 
skill, and, hence, destroys any large usefulness and 
effectiveness in the teacher and interdicts all progress in 
education. The dead line of uniformity in what mini- 
mum knowledge teachers must possess, of absolute 
accuracy in multitudes of immaterial facts and fancies, 
of a supervision which brings up the school in mechan- 
ism and form rather than vitality or thoughtfulness, 
develops results which may be very satisfactory to the 
admirers of schedules and of schemes for drills and 
marking time, but which must be entirely rejected and 
repudiated by all who seriously think of the happiness, 
the interests, and the welfare of the children in the 
schools. 

(To be continued.) 
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Practical Picture Study. 


By MartHa A. Huruput, New York. 


[In these days of emphasis upon the art side of drawing it 
is interesting to follow the actual experiments in picture 
study being made by teachers in the New York city public 
schools. The matter reproduced here is a report to Dr. 
Wm. H. Maxwell, city superintendent of schools, by a 
teacher in the Girls’ Technical High school. The pupils are 
residents of lower New York and have little opportunity of 
seeing good pictures. Miss Hurlbut has recently resigned 
as director of art studies in the schools of East Orange to 
attack the art problem in the difficult field of New York be- 
low Fourteenth street. ] 

The five excursions during the past two weeks to the 
Metropolitan Art Museum have proved very satisfactory 
in several respects. These visits have been made with 
the first year girls to the galleries of paintings. 

In order that the trips might be of greater pleasure 
and benefit, pictures were studied before going to the 
museum. Besides considering the individual picture for 
the message it gives, and endeavoring to so describe it 
that others may be enabled to.image it, the girls also con- 
sider its composition as to space division by line, masses. 
of light and dark, lines of strength, action, and repose. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it is unpleasant to be 
connected with a large company on the street or in other 
public places personal prejudice is set aside and we bravely 
sally forth with our little companies. 

Owing to the size of the classes we take separate cars 
and meet again at Eighty-second street. Altho it is not 
an uncommon thing to take pupils to art museums it was 
our first experience with this particular class and the ex- 
periment was watched with much interest. 

There are pupils who do not respond readily to a 
teacher’s efforts and some girls in the party belonged in 
this class. For instance, when it was announced to one 
of the classes that tke girls would visit the Art Museum 
on the following Wednesday, most of them were delighted, 
but one little girl, who generally looked distressed and 
unhappy and had always been an enigma, frowned and 
said she did not want to go. “Why, my dear, this is a 
surprise; the girls enjoyed it so much the other day we 
thought you would all be glad to go.” Altho nothing 
more was said the matter was still in our minds. We 
determined that girl should have a good time. 

After seeing a few pictures this little girl came with 
the habitual scowl and said: “I can’t hear anything you 
are telling the girls about the pictures.” “But, if we 
keep near each other, you can hear,” she was told. 

She staid very near during the rest of the afternoon. 
Her face brightened as she became interested and things 
looked more hopeful. When the time came to leave, the 
girls were dismissed at the museum, but our gir! still lin- 
gered and we went home together. Something had 
opened her eyes. We had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted during the ride. She said she lived with her 
aunt, for if she lived at home she could not study; there 
were so many children it was always noisy. Perhaps the 
noise caused the frown. Her happy, smiling face as she 
bade good-bye and expressed her appreciation for the 
good time more than repaid for the afternoon trip. It 
scarcely seemed possible this was the same girl of a few 
hours ago. 

Another girl on the way to the museum said she had 
been ill and her mother thought she had better not go 
to school that morning. “Oh!” she said, “but I must 
go, because we are going up to the Art Museum to-day 
and I don’t want to miss it.” It was a surprise to know 
it meant so much to them. 

While some of the girls had visited the museum before 
and a few had been in galleries abroad there were many 
who never had been to the Metropolitan. It seemed 
almost incredible to them that the pictures were the 
original paintings made by artists of solongago. It was 
interesting to see them discover a new painting by an 
artist whose pictures we had previously enjoyed. It was, 
indeed, a d.scovery all their own. 

The girls said: ‘ We will now enjoy beautiful sunsets 
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more than ever before.” They certainly caught a little 
of the spirit of beauty as they looked at the beauty of 
nature and human nature as interpreted by the hand of 
an artist. One girl was obliged to leave school, owing to 
the death of her father, but did not wish to lose the trip 
to the museum. It was a delight to hear her say: “I 
have been here several times before, but I never saw the 
beauty in these things as I donow. When I come again 
I will know how to look at the pictures, for before, I have 
just walked around anywhere.” Many others found they 
could get more from the afternoon by studying carefully 
a few of the paintings rather than to glance at them all. 
They had before, apparently, considered quantity, rather 
than ability to discriminate and appreciate. These visits 
will, therefore, give an opportunity of developing the art 
culture side. 

In these beautiful, original paintings, so full of living 
color, the girls had their color sense awakened. Brown- 
ing was right when he said: 

We’re made so that we love 

First, when we see them painted, things we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see; 

And so they are better, painted— —better to us, which is the 
same thing. Art was given for that; 


God uses us to help each other so— 
Lending our minds out. 


After we had finished the study of the pictures each 
girl selected one that especially appealed to her. In 
most cases she returned to the picture of her choice and 
studied it by herself. She afterwards wrote a composi- 
tion upon this picture, using a small copy of it whenever 
possible. 

The teachers of English have co-operated most heart- 
ily in this work and thus the pupils have been able to 
receive helpful criticisms on their written description. - 

The girls have also typewritten their compositions, 
and this work connects, in a practical way, another sub- 
ject with our department. 

We all agree that the child is of greater consequence 
than the subject matter, however interesting or necessary 
the latter may be, and that, if the best in the child can 
on aroused, the lesson to her becomes valu- 
able. 

Certainly these excursions will open their eyes to see 
beautiful color, to appreciate, in a slight degree, at least, 
beauty both in art and nature, and, above all, give us an 
added opportunity of reaching the individual girl. 

‘There ought to be, in our public school system, more 
direct and definite ways of leading the pupils to develop 
a power of true art appreciation. We do this in an in- 
definite way. With the whole-souled, enthusiastic teacher 
of drawing, who gives herself unsparingly to her pupils, 
there is undoubtedly much art appreciation absorbed by 
those who come in contact with her. However, unless 
there is a definite course, it takes a person of unusual 
magnetic personality to so put before the pupils the 
subtle and delicate qualities involved in the appreciation 
of so-called art or beauty in any form, that the power 
thus gained becomes a lasting pleasure in her life. 

While the tendency of the present art movement in 
the public schools is along the lines of arts and crafts 
we are realizing more than ever that the majority of the 
children who come under our influence will not use their 
knowledge of drawing and art for a livelihood. They 
will use it, if appreciation of the beautiful becomes a part 
of their nature, in raising the standard of design in the 
ordinary necessities of life, in demanding art wherever it 
can be applied, and, also, in making their lives just so 
much richer and fuller because of the beauty that has 
been opened to them. — 

Much is being said in regard to making the public 
school music course yield better results in the develop- 
ment of musical taste and less in the line of. mechanics. 
In connection with our drawing, if we could find more 
ways of _ ae this appreciative side of the child we 


would open avenues for her that would be an everlasting 
joy, for beauty, itself, is akin to the highest and deepest 
in human nature. 
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Instruction in City Government. 


The committee of the National Municipal League, 
which, under the leadership of Superintendent Maxwell, 
of New York, is striving to improve instruction in muni- 
cipal government, is conducting a questionnairé. This 
covers the instruction in municipal government in high 
and elementary schools. 

The list of questions is as follows: 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


1. What instruction in municipal government is given 
in your high school? Is the instruction given as a part 
of the course in civics, or in connection with history? 
Kindly answer under the following headings, indicating 
whether the study is elective or prescribed, and the ap- 
proximate time given to it and the topics considered in 
the course. First year, second year, third year, fourth 
year. 

a ae particular phases of the subject are empha- 
size 

3. What books, if any, do you use (a) as texts, or (b) 
for supplementary purposes, and what is your estimate 
ofthem? What is needed in a text-book on the subject? 

4. To what extent and in what ways is your local city 
government made a subject of investigation? 

5. Do you use or approve any system of student self- 
government? If you do, a brief description of the sys- 
tem will be appreciated. 

6. Kindly add a general statement giving your views 
on the importance of instruction in municipal govern- 
ment in the secondary school, adding, if you will, sug- 
gestions as to desired results, and the best methods to 
be used in securing them. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


1. What is being done toward instruction in municipal 
government in the school or schools under your observa- 
tion? Incidentally, in connection with geography, his- 
tory, or other subjects? Regularly in connection with 
civics? Time allotment? Text-books? Pupil govern- 
ment? Otherwise? 

2. In what year of the elementary course should the 
study of civics be begun? How many minutes a week 
should be given to the study in the successive years? 
Fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth. What proportion 
to municipal government? 

3. If you can spare it, kindly enclose any syllabus of 
civics teaching you may have. Can you recommend one 
of which you know? 

4, What text-books or supplementary readers do you 
think most helpful? (a) In the teaching of civic duty? 
(b) In describing civic organization? (c) As reference 
books for teachers? 

5. What are the fundamental ideas that should be de- 
veloped in the elementary school study of civics? 


6. What is your opinion of the value of the “school 


city”? (a) Asan aid to the training of pupils towards 
effective citizenship? (b) As a mode of school govern- 
ment? 


7. What form of “school city” or pupil government 
do you consider best adapted to the elementary school? 
8. Describe all the means of teaching municipal gov- 
ernment which you consider effective, and indicate their 
relative value. 
PN 


A German scientist has carefully analyzed the deadly 
cigaret smoke. The following are the average results 
obtained, expressed in percentages of the original to- 
bacco: 


Per cent. 
Hydrocyanic acid 0.0: 
Pyridine 0.146 
Nicotine 1.165 
Ammonia . 0.360 
Carbon monoxide, per 100 grams 410 ¢c,c. 


The smoke contained 49.7 per cent. of the nicotine 
originally in the tobacco. 
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Service and Salary. 
By WILLIAM MCANDREW. 


“(Address to Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee, December 29, 1903.) 

My text, which I have used before and hope to be able 
to use again, is found in the Ordinance of 1787, the 
original charter for the liberty and prosperity of the 
great territory out of which Wisconsin and other states 
were made. The textis older than our educational sys- 
tem; but notwithstanding it is better than anything we 
have yet realized. It voices the desires and the hopes of 
our fathers at a time when hopes were pure and high. 
It reads: 

“RELIGION, MORALITY, AND KNOWLEDGE BEING NE- 
CESSARY TO GOOD GOVERNMENT AND THE HAPPINESS OF 
MANKIND, SCHOOLS AND THE MEANS OF EDUCATION SHALL 
BE FOREVER ENCOURAGED.” I believe that; don’t you? 
I think the fathers believed that. I am sure Jefferson 
did. It has been the tone of Fourth of July speeches 
ever since I can remember. 

I think it is a good statement of what the everyday 
American citizen in his patriotic moments says he 
believes, thinks he believes, and does believe. “‘ Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” 

What makes a school? The academy of Athens was 
ina grove; another famous Greek school was in a porch. 
Garfield said a sawlog would do if Mark Hopkins was 
there. Whatare the means of education? Books? Ap- 
paratus? Courses of study? Superintendents? Sys- 
tem? Why, of course not. These things are merely 
the harness. They do not draw the chariot of learning. 
Emerson tells you the answer? “I do not ask you what 
you study; I ask you who is your teacher.” 

If it were necessary to stop and prove that everything 
else about schools is accessory and that the real vital 
force is the teacher, that would be a sorry commentary 
upon your lack of intelligence. When a great public 
ordinance says schools and the means of public educa- 
tion are to be, in this part of the United States, forever 
encouraged, that means you, the teachers of Wisconsin. 
You are to be forever encouraged. 

How well has this been done? In the earliest days of 
your school system when money was scarce the cheap- 





-est of all cheap services was teaching. A man not 


strong enough to chop wood was good enough to serve 
as a schoolmaster. The lame, the halt, the blind, the de- 
formed, the unsuccessful minister, doctor or lawyer, the 
young fellow who needed support while he was put- 
ting the best of himself into study for a higher pursuit; 


- —these were the men whom public sentiment in Wiscon- 


sin, in the early days, permitted to hold office as in- 
structors of the youth. Practically, no man went into 
teaching with the intention of devoting his life to it; 
it was a makeshift, a fill-gap, a pot-boiler. There was 
no intention of permanency on the side of either the 
teacher seeking employment or on the part of the school 
board furnishing it. The schoolmaster was not given a 
long welcome. At the end of a year or two, petty gossip 
and small vexations were sufficient to lead the board to 
hire a newman. The teacher was a wanderer; no com- 
munity expected him to buy and beautify his home, to 
become a part of the municipal life. He was a bird of 
passage flitting from place to place. This was the early 
history of education in Wisconsin. This is how the 
means of education were encouraged. 

How is it now? Recent investigations seem to indi- 
cate that nearly all teachers under thirty are discon- 
tented and that the people let amateurs practice upon 
their children quite extensively. 








In looking over some reports of the educational prog- 
ress of this state I noticed that in 1870 twenty-eight 
per cent. of your teachers, counting principals and su- 
perintendents, were men. In 1890, nineteen per cent. 
were men. In 1900 this fell to eighteen per cent. and 
in 1903 only seventeen per cent. of the educational 
workers are men, and when you remember that this in- 
cludes the principals and superintendents you can see 
what a small percentage of men are now actually teach- 
ing in this state. Why have they left the ranks? Does 
it seem to you that the means of education have been 
overencouraged? 

By this time some one will feel like saying: “See here, 
mister, don’t you pound grand old Wisconsin. How 
about the rest of the country? ” 

Well? How about it? If you want to see the plain 
cold mirror held up before our educational condition 
read C. W. Bardeen’s “ Teaching as a Business.” 

He goes thru every possible reason that would lead 
an ordinarily intelligent man with a wife and family to 
take up teaching and he cuts the ground from under 
each neatly and completely. He finds that the only 
married man who can afford to teach in the public 
school is the man of independent income. Mr. Bar- 
deen’s conclusions being so palpably contrary to his per- 
sonal interests as the proprietor of » teachers’ agency are 
especially worthy of notice as expressing commonly ac- 
cepted truths. Here are some of them : 

“Tf a man goes into teaching to make a living he is a 
fool. Living means money and enough leisure to de- 
velop your possibilities on all sides; to surround your- 
self with the comforts and conveniences of modern civil- 
ization; to command the resources of literature and the 
companionship of the best men, to see and to hear what 
is noblest in nature and art. If you think public school 
teaching can give you that you have strabismus.” 

“A teacher is respectable, but when you have said 
that you have stated all that the mass of people will 
allow concerning him. He cannot enter into the active 
struggles of life. Tho learned, perhaps wise and witty, 
he does best on all occasions when he keeps still. The 
world looks upon a school as a grown man would look 
upon his swadling clothes, and upon the teaching pro- 
fession, as a sort of a colored mammy, a silly old insti- 
tution after all.” 

“There isn’t any teaching profession, the science of 
education has no maxims generally observed, no profes- 
sional customs, no positive subject matter codified, no 
admissions and removals by votes of its own members, 
none of the basis on which a profession is founded. The 
majority of its members, or at least a very considerable 
number, seem sorry or ashamed to belong to it.” 

These views quoted by Mr. Bardeen are of such com- 
mon occurrence that it ought not to be necessary to 
search farther for any more. If they in any way prove 
applicable to any conditions in Wisconsin they suggest 
the question whether the means of education have been 
forever encouraged. 

It has been my own experience and observation in this 
locality that there are hundreds of school positions in 
which the occupant is watched, tended, and corrected 
like alittle boy and made to feel his inferiority by a hun- 
dred petty slights and snubs, by an experience that will 
make out of any man a fidgety, nervous, suspicious, un- 
certain, little person without a single opinion on religion, 
politics, or any debatable subject. 

Had I the power to call up those old heroes who 
wrested this land from the grip of ancient abuses and 
sought to open a new era of religion, morality, and good 
government, whose hearts beat high with hopes of 
throwing in this western world not wealth, not military 
prowess, but knowledge, education, learning, and in- 
struction; who crystallized their thought in the inspiring 
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language of this grand old ordinance and gave it their 
sincerest blessing; couldI show them this educational 
system running on the one hand to heartless machinery 
tended by clerks and statisticians, and on the other hand 
in its actual teaching operations abandoned entirely to 
women or men emasculated by its pettiness,—if I should 
show the fathers this, what exclamations of sorrow and 
disappointment would break from their lips ! 

In the early days of the republic all the world was in- 
spired with hope of the blessings of universal education. 
The literature of the time is redolent of these sweet 
prophesies. Philosopher and statesman joinin ecstatic 
rhapsodies of the peace that is to be. 

The beginning of our present century sees disappoint: 
ment and almost despair in our students and publicists. 
Education has signally failed of reaching its high 
promises. In vain we hide our ostrich heads from view 
of the unpleasant facts; but the ugly visiuns will ob- 
trude themselves. “It is indisputable that the country 
has experienced a profound disappointment in the results 
thus far obtained from a widely diffused popular educa- 
tion. We have not escaped barbarian vices like drunk- 


enness, indulgence, and gambling. We have not escaped 


increase of crime and insanity. We are still liable to 
Dowieism and innumerable delusions, impostures, and 
follies. The popular taste for trivial spectacles, bur- 
lesques, vulgar vaudeville, immoral and unwholesome 
amusements is stronger than it was.” We are the 
greatest consumers of patent medicines, we are remarka- 
bly susceptible to medical delusions. We have gone 
daft after sawdust breakfast foods, the corruption in the 
management of our cities bespeaks a lamentable failure 
to educate voters strong in the appreciation of good gov- 
ernment and in the will to get it. Our graduates fail 
to maintain in after life a tendency to grow in taste. 
judgment, and intellectual qualities. They do not stand 
for what the school glorifies. We-are not a thinking 
nation. We do not study. We read chiefly news- 
papers and short stories. These arraignments of the 
failure of popular education, altho indignantly answered 
by school men, continue to appear and to grow. You 
may findthem in Rabbi Hirsch’s sermons or you may 
read them in the source from which I just copied them, 
the last book of the president of Harvard. 

It is well enough for us to say that we cannot be re- 
sponsible for the sins of the nation, that the hopes of 
the fathers were over-sanguine, and that the work of the 
school must be very much more limited than the as- 
sumptions described. But even within the limits which 
we of the schools assume to be our field, our own men 
say we are not efficient. Frank Smith, professor of 
education in the University of Nebraska, says that we 
lose more than twenty-five per cent. of the efficiency 
that a school ought to secure and that we lose it because 
we ourselves are not expert enough. A man can study 
a school and in a short time see where it is wasting effi- 
ciency. The material is there. The organization is 
there, but because, we, the teachers, are not expert 
enough we do only what three-quarters of every intelli- 
gent man can see ought to be done. If I had a thrash- 
ing machine that lost a quarter of all the wheat put into 
it I would think I hada poor proposition. Tho the 
school has ceased to be a thrashing machine it is time 
for us to be awake to the serious shortcomings so com- 
monly charged to its work. 

It is very little satisfaction to have a Mosely commis- 
mission from England, the worst-schooled civilized coun- 
try on the globe, pat us on the back when our own people 
are expressing their disappointment. I wonder if we 
have not done ourselves harm by saying so much about 
the excellence of our schools and the value of our 
teachers. 

There is a Frenchman who was doing some paper- 
hanging in the house where I live who came from Mar- 
seilles. He has six children in the public schools. He 
praises many things in this country, but tells me how 
much better his children were taught in France. A 
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few blocks down the street is a cabinet maker from 
Stuttgart. He is a loyal American and would not think 
of returning to the Fatherland, but he is sure that his 
children were better schooled in Germany. Last summer, 
in Maine, I met a Swedish woman who loves this coun- 
try heartily, but she says that the schools in the little 
Scandinavian town she comes from are better than ours. 
Articles written by our own teachers who have studied 
foreign schoolsceem to hold that the German, Austrian, 
Danish, Swedish, and even French schools are, on the 
whole, better than ours. They tell us that the teachers 
are better prepared, more highly regarded, more con- 
tent to make a life work of teaching,—in short that the 
means of education are more truly encouraged. 


How to Encourage Teachers. 


I have sought up to this point to propose for your dis- 
cussion that the Ordinance of 1787 in so far as it refers 
to schools and the means of education has never been 
adequately lived up to. It now remains, of course, to pro- 
pose how we may do something to get its promise fulfilled. 

How should the means of education, that is, teachers, 
be encouraged? No doubt as any other living beings of 
whom you wish to get a high class of service they should 
be encouraged:—by respect, by compliment, by friendly 
crititism, by acknowledgment, by .rewards, social and 
material. 

I do not believe the salary of a teacher is by any means 
the chief consideration. I do not believe pure teaching 
can be given for money. But we cannot escape the 
fact that money is a medium of exchange, that it repre- 
sents respect, compliment, and reward. We cannot 
overthrow the opinior of the majority of our citizens ex- 
pressed by the old philosopher Chrysippus that “they 
are mad who take no thought of money as one of the 
aids to right living.” In fact the very father of the 
science of political economy, Adam Smith, says, and no 
one has found a better definition since, that wages are 
for the encouragement of industry. Now fit Adam 
Smith into the Ordinance of 1787 and you have a very 
definite, easy, and workable proposition, quite essential 
in the larger work of bettering American education. 
Teachers should be encouraged by their wages. 

How have you Wisconsin people been encouraged by 
your wages? The general wealth of the country has 
remarkably increased. In 1800 it was a little more 
than $100 per person; in 1900 it was $1,200 per person. 
Some city physicians make $20,000 a year. A New 
York pastorate paying $10,000 is a common thing. Even 
I am personally acquainted with three lawyers, each of 
whom makes more than $75,000 a year. There are 
hundreds in New York making so much as that. The 
most paid to a teacher in New York is $3,000 a year. 
There are not a dozen receiving it. A few days ago 
Professor MacMillan,of the University of Minnesota,held 
before an audience in one hend a circular asking for a 
high school teacher:—must be a man, a graduate of a 
university, of strong scholarship, able to teach four 
sciences, and about ten classes, able to assist the boys in 
their athletic sports, and be an elevating example to 
them. The salary was fifty dollars a month for nine 
months in the year. In the other hand Professor 
MacMillan held a circular from an employment agency 
asking for 100 trackmen for twelve months at $52 a 
month. Four hundred and fifty dollars for a high school 
teacher, six hundred and twenty-four dollars for a 
shoveler of dirt: 

Everything has gone up in this world except the 
wages of teachers. You are no doubt familiar with the 
investigations on the cost of living made by the Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, United States commissioner of labor. 
Frederick Stevenson’s abstracts of these, showing the 
increase in the cost of meat, flour, clothing, coal, and 
necessities of life shows the increase in the average cost 
of living in the past six years. It is thirty-seven per 
cent. In that time teachers’ wages, which have always 
been the lowest of all brain workers’ wages have increased 
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in Wisconsin seven per cent.; so that you are now, in 
the value of the money received, getting thirty per cent. 
Jess than you did six years ago. When one of your 
number writes to the New England Journal of Education 
that wages are improving in Wisconsin he makes me 
think of the boy.in the back of the arithmetic who on 
going to school on a slippery day for every step ahead 
slipped back two. 

Well, what if the salaries of teachers in Wisconsin 
have always been low and have fallen thirty per cent. in 
six years? What do you care? You are not after 
wealth. When we reached that point in our teaching 
experience when we said: “ Well, now we’re in and the 
work is here to do, we guess we'll stick,” we turned our 
back on wealth and all the things it brings. Our eyes 
are wide open. We know the conditions of our service 
and we take them because we want to give the service. 
Let there be no misunderstanding about that. No pos- 
sible twisting of this discussion can make it appear that 
any of us want teaching made into a money-getting pur- 
suit. It is one American occupation willing to set up 
only one test of success the attainment of our ideals. 
The man who said he had no time to make money belongs 
to us. To live more highly and broadly, to learn and to 
know in order that we may serve this, our own beloved 
country, that is why we who say we mean to keep on 
teaching are in it. We haven’t anything to sell, there 
isn’t any trade possible, the things we deal in cannot be 
bought for money. We don’t expect to form atrust and 
raise the prices. We don’t expect to strike. We do 
not want to be wealthy, thank you. The Emersonian 
prayer is ours that none of our lineage shall ever pos- 
sess great riches. But we do want the American people 
to know that we cannot educate their children unless 
there comes to us a fair amount of that respect, refine- 
ment, independence, stability and depth which we are 
called upon to give the children. We want to study in 
higher schools. We want the broadening influence of 
travel, we want to buy some books, we want to take a 
real part in the civic life of our community, in short, we 
want to live the life of cultivated men and women. We 
cannot do it on $340 a year, the wages of many teachers 
in this rich state. Wewho have charge of teachers 
and schools know well our shortcomings. Our fail- 
ure to give the public better service is not because 
we do not know what better service is. All thru the 
West, this week, in our conventions assembled, we are 
holding up, as we have done before, the best and safest 
methods discovered long ago by thinkers and by scholars, 
but we can’t bring schools up to those standards on the 
wages paid our teachers. We would not ridicule the 
glorious things said about American education, we would 
not belittle the elevated ch»racter of the Ordinance of 
1787. We believe its principles; we subscribe to what 
it says of education producing the happiness of mankind, 
but we, too, see and deeply realize the struggle which it 
costs to furnish happiness thru the work of worried, 
pinched, distressed, unhappy teachers. 

Who are we that we must ever come in last? Weare 
they whom statesmen, orators, and publicists declare to 
be the bulwarks of the nation; “who save each suc- 
cessive generation from the barbarism of complete 
ignorance, who keep alive the fires of learning, of liter- 
ature, science, and the arts. There is no woman or man 
of any account from Montauk Point to the Golden Gate 
who is not the product of the teacher.” We are the 
parents of this nation, a continuous performance of 
forefathers, selling ourselves on the installment plan for 
a third of what the country spends on its cigars. 

But we do not ask the people to pay its teachers better 
as a matter of acknowledgment for past service nor even 
as a matter of justice, but because the investment is 
necessary in order to get returns that the nation actu- 
ally needs. We who have the supervision of teachers 
are coming to see that we cannot give the service re- 
quired unless we have teachers that are more substan- 
tially encouraged. 
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This being true, who is going to bring this about? It 
is our natural inclination to wait for some powerful out- 
side influence to bring it about. My little daughter be- 
lieves that, some day, a very rich and beautiful man is 
going to come to take her to a lovely home with horses 
and carriages, and steam yachts flitting to and fro. The 
poor child’s mother had the same happy childhood’s 
dreams. We school people have dwelt in childish igno- 
rance of how professions have advanced in public esteem. 
The physician, and not the patient, has raised the re- 
wards of medicine. The clients of the lawyer have not 
run after him with entreaties to charge more for his ser- 
vices. In every case the reform of the condition of any 
class comes, when it comes at all, from the awakened 
spirit of the class itself. Unwelcome tho it may be, 
there must come to us, the American teachers, the recog- 
nition that education in this country is seriously sick. 
An appalling proportion of the persons who teach are in 
a state of stagnation, indifference, and lethargy. A re- 
vival of interest is necessary; a union of intelligent and 
vigorous effort must be evident. You have got to say 
to the people of Wisconsin: “‘ Your schools are not good 
enough; we are not good enough; we want you to help 
us make us and them better, and, if you do help us, we 
will better educate your children.” 

If any improvement accrues to the Wisconsin schools 
you Wisconsin teachers will have to do the work. If 
nothing happens then it is your fault. Taking you as a 
whole you are getting what, from a human standpoint, 
you deserve. Just as soon as every man and woman of 
you recognizes his duty toward public education and 
lives that duty the solution comes. Look at the influ- 
ence right within your hands, one of your little delegates 
in almost every household. Look at the pull you could 
have, on the very heartstrings of every father and mother 
in Wisconsin. The trouble is you do not see what a tre- 
mendous power, if organized, united, and, with a lofty 
purpose, you can exert for immediate results. Let every 
teacher look after her own constituency; let her show her 
community that she is worthy of her hire. Let every 
superintendent call his teachers together and start a 
campaign to win the hearts of his community. Let 
teachers and superintendents pull together, not apart, 
to elevate the standard of teaching, with their reading 
and study clubs, showing the people, at least, the desire 
to improve the schools. Let your organizations publish 
and disseminate literature for the instruction of your 
workers. Get facts and figures. Make a study of the 
methods by which measures of public policy become en- 
acted into ordinances and laws. Investigate your salary 
funds. Are theysecure? Are they distinct from build- 
ing funds, book funds, apparatus funds, and fuel funds? 
If not, work to get them separate. Work to get the 
financial basis of teachers’ wages fixed by law as an ade- 
quate per centum on the taxable property so that the 
teaching can go on and the teachers’ prosperity increase 
with that of the community, instead of dropping down- 
ward thirty per cent., as it has here. Get out among 
men who are doing things and get them to stop doing 
you. What if a large proportion of your ranks are in- 
different, taking no interest? Among all the thousands’ 
there are a dozen who can direct the thing if you will 
pay your dollar for expenses. But do something;.xpe- 
rience will teach you wisdom. You men of middle age, 
especially, who are going to put the rest of your life into 
this branch of public service, who have grown to see the 
cheapness and the pettiness of rivalry, who long for mem- 
bership in a dignified and respected calling, who know 
the futility of making bricks without straw, where do 
you come in? Ally yourself with this movement to put 
teaching on a plane where it belongs. Especially come 
in you who are better paid than others, who know how 
better is your work therefor, who can, by this token, 
work in this cause freer from the charge of selfishness. 
Come in and help the schools. There is a tremendous 
revolution possible in public education. You need to be 
a part of it. 
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Think ye the brave men died ere ye were born 
Or valor’s weapon always is a sword? 
Let us, to whom education is sacred trust, be first to 
promise better service, and able to convince the people 
of the necessity of it and of the way to bring it to pass. 


PAN 
A Permanent Teaching Profession.* 


By Supt. JoHN W. Carr, Anderson, Ind. 


This question is chiefly an economic one. According 
to the last published report of the superintendent of 
public instruction the average salary of the 16,304 pub- 
lic school teachers of Indiana was $308.55 for the year, 
or less than one dollar for each working day. But this 
is not all. There were 10,394 country teachers who re- 
ceived, on an average, a salary of only $263.60. The 
1,660 town teachers did not fare much better, for their 
salaries averaged only $347.12. Even the salaries of the 
3,980 city teachers were, on an average, only $416.66, 
or $1.33 for each working day. Of the entire number 
of teachers, including city and county superintendents, 
only about 250 received a salary of more than $1,000 a 
year. To be still more specific, there were 181 persons 
who received salaries ranging from $1,000 to $1,400; 37, 
from $1,500 to $1,900; 14, from $2,000 to $2,400; 4, 
from $2,500 to 2,900; 4, even 3,000; and 1, $4,300; of 
the remaining sixteen thousand and more, or 984 per 
cent. of the whole, not one received a salary of a thous- 
and dollars. 

Why So Many Boys and Girls Teach. 


From the above it is evidenced that only a compara- 
tively few persons can afford to engage in public work as 
a permanent profession. They cannot afford to make the 
necessary preparation. They cannot afford to remain in 
a profession where only 16 in a thousand receive more 
than $1,000 a year. Neither can they afford to remain 
in a profession where they are liable to be dismissed 
without cause at any time, humiliated, sometimes ma- 
ligned, and then set adrift with no means of support and 
at a complete sacrifice of the money and time spent in 
preparation. These economic facts, more than anything 
else, account for the large number of boys and girls who 
play at school teaching, who are unprepared for the work, 
and who cannot, as a rule, afford to prepare themselves. 
These facts also explain why nearly one-third of the 
teachers of the state leave the profession annually, and 
why so few persons become, and remain, truly profes- 
sional teachers. 


Wages in Different Occupations. 


The economic aspects of this question are further 
shown by comparing the wages paid teachers with those 
paid persons engaged in other occupations. An ordi- 
nary farm hand can earn $20 per month or $240 per 
year, and have his board and lodging thrown in. An 
ordinary clerk in almost any line of business can earn 
from $10 to $15 per week, or from $500 to $750 per 
year. A good stenographer can earn from $8 to $20 per 
week, or from $400 to $1,000 per year. The state statis- 
tician in his last report states that the average wages in 
660 different manufacturing establishments employing 
63,535 men were $2,433 per day for skilled workmen, or 
$761 per year for full time and $570 for four-fifths time. 
These same industries paid, on an average, $417 per year 
to unskilled workmen, and an average of $282 to the 
11,224 girls and women employed. 


Section Men Receive More Than Teachers, 


The same report shows that the different railroads of 
the state employed 81,955 men, and that the lowest 
wages paid were to the 15,849 section men, who received, 
on an average, from $313 to $407 per year. Section 
foremen received an average wage per year, from $460 
to $565; station agents, from $500 to $838; baggage- 


* A paper read before the Indiana State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Dec 30, 1903. 
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men, from $423 to $820; firemen, from $520 to $820; 
engineers, from $660 to $1,325; conductors, from $865 
to $1,175, while the 275 men in the general offices re- 
ceived, on an average, from $1,500 to $8,000 per year. 
The lowest wages paid railroad men exceed the average 
wages paid teachers. There are only about 250 teachers 
in the state who receive more than $1,000 per year, but 
there are more than $7,000 railroad employes who re- 
ceive more than a $1,000 a year. 


Salaries in Other Professions. 


For lack of official data, it is difficult to make a com- 
parison between teachers’ salaries and those of other pro- 
fessions. But it is a poor minister, indeed, even on a 
country charge, who does not receive $500 a year, while 
most of the town and city charges pay from $1,000 to 
$2,000 per year, with parsonage, marriage, and funeral 
fees, donation parties, Christmas and birthday presents 
thrown in. The country doctor that is at all successful 
can count on, at least, a thousand dollars for his work, 
while the successful city practitioner earns from two to 
several thousand a year. The successful lawyer in the 
ordinary county seat can earn from $1,500 to $2,000 a 
year, while the successful city lawyer may receive from 
$3,000 to $5,000, or even more, per year. Besides, per- 
sons in these professions can give a whole lifetime to 
them. They are not subject to dismissal at anybody’s 
whim. 

Teachers Should Receive Living Wages. 

Now, I am not a pessimist. I believe in public schools 
and public school teachers. I have chosen teaching as 
my life work and mean to stick to it. But we should 
not be so dazed by the halo that we fail to see the real 
substance. I do not believe that the public schools can 
reach a much higher degree of efficiency, unless the peo- 
ple are willing to pay more, yes, much more to the teach- 
ers. If itis really true that the American public schools 
make the American workmen the most efficient in the 
world, if it is true that the success of the American man- 
ufacturers, American commerce—yes, of American arms, 
depends chiefly upon the efficiency of the American pub- 
lic schools, if the public schools are truly the “hope of 
our country,” then I say the public school teachers are 
entitled to a reasonable compensation for their services— 
a compensation that will justify a much larger number 
of men and women of first-class ability in choosing teach- 
ing as a permanent profession—a compensation that will 
enable them to support their families and to lay by some- 
thing for old age. 


How Can Teachers Secure Adequate Compensation? 


The paramount question, therefore, is, How can ade- 
quate compensation be secured for the public school 
teachers of the state? This is, indeed, a difficult ques- 
tion, one worthy of the talent of the best constructive 
statesmen. The minimum wage law and the minimum 
term law have materially increased the wages of the 


. country teachers since the last reports were published. 


The gradual, tho steady increase of salaries of teachers 
and superintendents in our cities is encouraging. The 
willingness of the people to be taxed for school purposes 
and their intense interest in public education are auspi- 
cious signs. 

But there are serious difficulties to be overcome before 
the teachers receive reasonable compensation for their 
work. According to the last report of the state tax 
commissioners, 335 out of 1,300 school corporations of 
the state had levied the maximum rate for tuition. The 
law of 1903 will do but little more than to enable these 
corporations to pay the minimum wages for the mini- 
mum term. The proper collection of delinquent taxes 
affects teachers’ salaries, —$2,633,499, or nearly 12 per 
cent. of the taxes levied were delinquent last year. The 
consolidation of rural schools has only fairly been begun. 
In 1900, there were 4,080 country schools, with an aver- 
age attendance of less than 20. This number has not 
been greatly reduced. We need to study and to prac- 
tice economy in the administration of schools and other 
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municipal affairs so that a greater proportion of the taxes 
new paid may go to employ better teachers. In some 
American cities the police department costs as much as 
the schools, while in other cities, equally well governed, 
only one-fifth as much. The whole question of taxation, 
including assessments, tax rates, tax dodging, collection, 
and expenditures, needs to be carefully considered before 
any definite conclusion can be reached in reference to 
how, or how much, teachers’ salaries can be increased. 

It seems to me, therefore, that if anything definite is 
to result from this discussion, a committee on “ taxation 
and teachers’ salaries” should be appointed by this asso- 
ciation, whose duty it shall be to collect and publish facts 
bearing on tiis whole subject. No other part of our 
government is so dear to the hearts of our people as the 
public schools. They have expended millions in building 
the palaces for school-houses; their next great work 
should be to see to it that efficient teachers are employed 
and properly compensated. This, I believe, they will do 
if the facts are once clearly presented. I, therefore, offer 
the following resolution: 

1. That this association appoint a committee of five, 
to be known as “the committee on taxation and teach- 
ers’ salaries,” whose duty it shall be to investigate the 
salaries paid to the public school teachers of the state 
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and to make a printed report to this association in 1904 

2. That this association appropriates the sum of one 
hundred dollars, and that both the Northern and South- 
ern Indiana Teachers’ Associations be asked to appropri- 
ate a like amount, a part of the whole of which is to be 
used by the above named committee in preparing and 
publishing said report. 

3. That this committee be instructed to request the 
National Educational Association to appoint a perma- 
nent committee on “‘ taxation and teachers’ salaries,” 
whose duties it shall be to collect and publish, from time 
to time, statistics and other facts from this and foreign 
countries relating to this subject. 

4, That we, the members of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, pledge ourselves to use all honorable 
means to secure for the teachers of the state salaries 
sufficient to warrant them in remaining in the profession 
permanently. 

5. Believing the cause to be worthy and of vital im- 
portance, not only to teachers, but to the children of the 
state, we invoke the aid and co-operation of the governor, 
the members of the legislature. the state board of educa- 
tion, the school officials, the public press, the Christian 
ministry, and the people in general to assist in making it 
possible for teaching to become a permanent profession. 





A Proposed Course in History. III. 


Report of Committee of Chicogo Principals’ Association. 


Sixth Grade. 


1. Continue topics b, c, and d of the First Grade. 
2. The pupils should use a simple supplementary reading 
book of English history stories—37. 
3. The pupils should have a text-book in United States 
history. e following subjects should be emphasized: 
(a) The social and mdustrial conditions and changes; 
their causes and effects—99, 159. - 
(b) The wars, including their immediate causes and 
effects. 
(c) The expansion of the territory —132. 


SUGGESTIVE 
A. 
No material is suggested other than that indicated by the 


outline above. 
The following books will be helpful, 96, 97, 99, 107, 108. 
B. 

1. In the manner suggested in the fifth grade, study the 
Dutch, the Quakers, a | Germans of Peueyivenia, pa. the 
French, 100, 101, 105. 

2. Study the French and Indian war as a contest between 
the French and the English for supremacy in North Amer- 
ica, 102, 103, 104, 106. 

The teacher should make supplementary use of the book 
= treating in an intensive way the topics suggested 
above. 


MATERIAL. 


Seventh Grade. 


The pupil is now entering upon his final period of history 
wees Song the _ schools. His final text-book is to be put 
into his hands. The relation of cause and effect is to be 
more closely observed and applied than heretofore. The in- 
dustrial, economic, social,and civic aspects of history should 
dominate in the work of this grade. 

1. A short period, immediately preliminary, should be 
given at the first, the arrangement and extent of which 
should be left to the individual teacher or the school. It 
should cover some such ground as the following: 

(a) A brief sketch of feudalism; manorial and castle life 
especially applied to England—60, 64. 

(b) Stories of the crusades, as to their effect in enlarging 
the mental horizon of Europe and their stimulation of 
commercial enterprise—60, 64, 67 

(c) The stories of Venice and Genoa as commercial cities, 

_ and an account of the shifting of trade to the Hanse- 
atic cities of the Atlantic coast—95. 

(d) The fall of Constantinople, noting specially its effects 
upon commerce—60, 95. 

(e) Inventions, such as mariner’s compass, printing, etc. 

(f) Growth of English constitutional guarantees, such as 
Magna Charta, Petition of Rights, Bill of Rights, 
etc.—110, 111, 116. 

2. A detailed study of the United States history to the 
adoption of the constitution should be the chief history work 
of the grade. Emphasize the growth of the industrial, 


social and political conditions of the peo le, with reference 
to their historic development among the English people. 

It is possible that in a few schools more work can be done 
than is outlined above. In such cases we suggest that the 
classes be permitted to do advance werk emphasizing: 

1. The sources of national wealth and the factors in its 
development. 

2. The acquisition of territory and the Westward move- 
ment of the people. 

3. The wars of the nation with their general causes. 


Eighth Grade. 


1. An English history reader should be in the pupil’s hands 
to be used as the teacher directs. The outlines of England’s 
industrial development and the growth of the fundamental 
English political ideals should be traced to see what the 
‘*Rights of Englishmen’’ were—111, 126. 

2. There should be a connected study of United States his- 
tory from the close of the Revolution to the present time, 
passing lightly over the making of the constitution. 

3. The last two months should be given to the study of the 
constitution and its making. It should be compared with 
the Articles of Confederation, with the state constitution 
and with the city charter. The maturity of the pupils and 
the time allotted should determine the extent of this com- 
parative study —138. 

4. Gather up during the year the threads of the concrete 
civic studies that have been carried on in all the grades and 
lead the pupils to see our system for national, state, county 
and city governments. 

SUGGESTIVE MATERIAL. 

The civic and political aspects of history should dominate 
the teaching of this grade. 

Under No. 2 of the outline we suggest the following for 
special emphasis. 

1. The Westward expansion of our people, the territorial 
growth of our country and some of the chief events in our 
industrial, social, and political development—132, 133: 

(a) In the light of the physical difficulties encountered in 
taking possession of the continent—6, 122, 
(b) In the light of the differences of opinions and ideals 
among the American people themselves. 
(c) In the light of the opposition we have met from In- 
dians, France, England, Mexico, Spain,and other nations. 

2. In the study of current events, lead the pupils from the 
h story of the past to judge the events they are daily noting 
and to consider the possible future that awaits the Ameri- 
can people. 

Reference Book List. 


FIRST GRADE. 
List No. 1. 


1. Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Ginn & Co. 


2. Fairy Stories and Fables, Baldwin. American Book 


Co. 
‘ ‘ Hiawatha, Longfellow, Riverside. Houghton, Mifflin 
0, 
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Seven little Sisters, Andrews. Ginn & Co. 
Children of the Cold, Schwatka. Cassell. 
Stories for Kindergartens, Wiltse. Ginn & Co. 
America’s Story for America’s Children, No. 1, Pratt. 
. Heath & Co. 

8. Colonial Children, Pratt. Educational Publishing Co. 

9. A Third Reader, Baldwin. American Book Co. 

10. Child Life, A collection of Poems, Whittier. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

1l. Child’s Christ Tales, Proudfoot. Flanagan. 

12. History of the United States. Any good text. 

List No. 2. 

13. Miles Standish, Longfellow. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

a Stories for Little Ones, McMurry. Pub. Sch. 


QA SE 


D. 


14. The Story in Primary Instruction, Allison. Flanagan. 
15. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

16. Aesop’s Fables. 

17. Legends of the Red Children, Pratt. American Book 


Old Volumes of St. Nicholas. 


SECOND GRADE. 
List No. 1. 
18. Story of Ab, Waterloo. Doubleday & McClure. 
19. Old Greek Stories, Baldwin. American Book Co. 
20. Stories of Greece, Firth. D.C. Heath & Co. 
zl. Tae Story of Ulysses, Davis. Educational Pub. Co. 
22. Colonial Children, Hart. Macmilian Company. 
23. Gods and Heroes, Francillion. Ginn & Co. 
24. Greek Gods, Heroes and Men, Harding. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co. 
25. Stories of Indian Children, Husted. Pub. Sch. Pub. 


o. 
26. Some First Steps in Human Progress, Starr. Jennings 


& Pye. 
List No. 2. 

27. Eskimo Stories, Smith. Rand, McNally & Co. 

28. Docas, the Indian Boy of Santa Clara, Snedden, D. 
U. Heath & Co. 

29. The Childhood of the World, Clodd. Humboldt Pub. 
Co. 

30. Alice in Wonderland, Carroll. Macmillan Company. 

Hans, the Eskimo, Scandlin. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


THIRD GRADE. 


List No. 1. 
31. Arabian Nights. 


32. Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co. 
33. Smith’s Smaller History of Greece, Brownson. Ameri- 
can Book Company. 


34. A Short History of the English People, Green. Har- 
ers. 
35. Stories of Great Americans, Eggleston. American 


Book Co. 
36. King Arthur and His Court, Greene. Ginn & Co. 
37. Short Stories in English History, Blaisdell. Ginn & 


Co. 
38. History of Chicago, Kirkland. Dibble Pub. Co. 
39. Lolomi, the Cliff-Dweller, Bayliss. Pub, Sch. Pub. Co. 
40. Fifty Famous Stories, Baldwin. American Book Co. 
41. Wagner Opera Stories, Barber. Pub. Sch. Pub. Co. 
Lolami in Susayan, Bayliss. Pub. Sch. Pub. Co. 
List No. 2. 
42. Four Old Greeks, Hall. Rand, McNally & Co. 
43. Viking Tales, Hall. Rand, McNally & Co. 
44, LaSalle, Parkman. Little, Brown & Co. 
45. Old Greek Life, Mahaffy. American Book Co. 
46. Poems, Tennyson. , 
47. Poems, Lowell. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
48. Story of the Greeks, Guerber. American Book Co. 
49. The Scottish Chiefs, Porter. Lovell. 
50. Each and All, Andrews. Ginn & Co. 
51. American Indians, Starr. D. C. Heath & Co. 
52. Making of Illinois, Mather. Flanagan. , 
53. The Story of Siegfried, Baldwin. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 
54. Myths and Myth-Makers, Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Mythical Heroes, Prince and Gilbert. Silver, Burdett 
Co. 
FOURTH GRADE. 
List No. 1. 
55. The Story of the Romans, Guerber. American Book Co. 
56. Plutarch’s Lives. 


57. Bible. 
58. The Story of Caesar, Clarke. American Book Co. 
59. Fifteen Decisive Battles, Creasy. Hurst. 


60. History for Graded Schools, Kemp. Ginn & Co. 

61. Pioneer Stories of the Mississippi Valley, McMurry. 
Pub. Sch. Pub. Co. [ 

62. Heroes of the Middle West, Catherwood. Ginn & Co. 

63. Stephen the Little Crusader, Madden. Crowell & Co. 

64. The Story of the Middle Ages, Harding. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co, 
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65. Pioneers of the Revolution. Pub. Sch. Pub. Co. 

66. Marco Polo, Brooks. 

67. The Crusades, Cox. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

68. Magellan, Towle. Lee & Shepard. 

69. Life of Prince Henry, Major. 

70. Vasco de Gama, Toyle. Lee & Shepard. 

71. Ten Boys on the Road from Long Ago, Andrews. 

Ginn & Co. 

Stories of the Old World, Church. Ginn & Co. 
Heroes of Chivalry, Maitland. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Wandering Heroes, Price. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


List No. 2, 


72. Smith’s Smaller History of Rome, Greenidge. Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

73. The Talisman, Scott. Ginn & Co. 

74. Lays of Ancient Rome, Macaulay. Ginn & Co. 

75. Stories of Pioneer Life, Bass. Ginn & Co. 

76. Stories for Norseland, Pratt. Educational Pub. Co. 

77. Stories from Old Germany, Pratt. Ed. Pub. Co. 

78. Queen Elizabeth, Abbott. Harpers. 

79. Four Great Americans,|Eggleston. American Book Co. 

80. Massasoit, Story of the Indians of New England, 
Burton. Morse Company. 
— = Fight for Life in Chicago, Thurston. Normal 

chool. 

82. Outline for Civic Teaching, Thurston. Chicago Nor- 
mal School. 

83. Paul Jones, Hapgood. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

84. William Penn, Hodges. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

85 Lewis and Clark, Lighton. Houghton, Miffim & Co. 

86. George Rogers Clark, Turner. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co. 
FIFTH GRADE. 
List No. 1. 
é 87. Plymouth Plantations, Bradford. Maynard, Merrill & 
0. 


88. Pilgrims and Puritans, Moore. Ginn & Co. 

89. Indian Tribes of North America, Drake. 

90. The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes, Griffis. 
side Edition). Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

91. ‘The Conquest of Mexico, Prescott. (Abridged). May- 
nard, Merrill Co. 

92. The Spanish in the Southwest, Winterburn. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

List No. 2 


93. Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, Fiske. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


(River- 


94. The Spaniards in ose Fernald. Funk & Wagnalls. 
95, The City of the Seven Hills, Harding. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co. 
A general History, any good text. 
Heroes Stories of Our Country, Blaisdell. Ginn & Co. 
Home Life in Colomal Days, Earle. Macmillan Co. 
Stage Coach and Tavern Days, Earle. Macmillan Co. 


Sabbath in Puritan New England, Earle. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Customs and Fashions in Old New England, Earle. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Colonial Days in Old New York, Earle. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Costume in Colonial Times, Earle. Chas. Scribner’s 


ons. 
Child Life in Colonial Days, Earle. Macmillan Co. 
American Heroes and Heroism, Mowry. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. 
SIXTH GRADE. 
List No. 1. 
96. Our Country’s Story, Tappan. Houghton, Mifflin & 
0. 
97. Story of American History, Blaisdell. Ginn & Co. 
98. Story of the Great Republic, Guerber. American 
Book Co. 
99. Children’s Stories of American Progress, Wright. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
100. Taking of Louisburg. Drake. 
101. Pioneer Quakers, Hallowell. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
. ——e of the Old Northwest. Baldwin. American 
00 ; 
103. Conquest of the Old Northwest, Baldwin. American 
Book Co. 
104. Marquette, Thwaites. Appleton & Co. 
105. The Colonial Era, Fisher. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
106. New France and New England, Fiske. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
107. Source Book of American History, Hart. Macmillan 
Company. 
108. Colonial Days and Ways, Smith. Century Company. 
List No. 2. 
Barnes’ Elementary History of the United States, 
Baldwin. American Book Co. 
McMaster’s Primary History of the United States. 
American Book Company. 
Story of the Thirteen Colonies, Guerber. 
Book Co. 
; = for Seventh and Eighth Grades will be published 
ater. 


American 
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The Supervisory Problem. 


The Department of Superintendence, of the National 
Educational Association, can help the educational cause 
considerably by adopting a declaration of principles re- 
lating to the organization of systems of public instruction. 
Perhaps it is too early to expect of the superintendents 
@ courageous statement of just lines of division of 
authority in school government. But the problem itself 
is a most important one, and the solution urgent. 

A large share, if not most, of the irritation and the 
consequent waste of energy is due to unbusiness-like, 
often absurd, division of authority in the supervisory 
force. A magazine desirous of rendering a real service 
to the schools should have this motto presented in its 


pages. 

It may safely be taken for granted that the average 
teacher is desirous of doing her level best for the 
children committed to her. Consequently whatever 
there is found to be amiss in the schools may well be 
charged against the supervisory powers. Given astrong, 
level-headed, sympathetic, intelligent superintendent of 
proper training and experience, every one of the schools 
under him will be found in a state of continuous improve- 
ment. Before the end of his third year of service, 
under normal conditions, not a single poor school will 
exist in his domain. 

Sometimes a superintendent succeeds in placing the 
schools under his charge upon a high plane of efficiency 
by main force. He simply insists, and all bow to his 
decision. The forced growth will sooner or later reveal 
itself as a fundamental mistake. It indicates, moreover, 
a deplorable lack of pedagogical insight on the part of 
the superintendent. One of the fruits of the study of 
education should be a desire at all times to keep the 
foundations strong, to take no greater step than the 
conditions warrant, to have a high ideal constantly in 
mind and to labor patiently for its fulfillment, to be will- 
ing to work and wait. Dr. Parkhurst says he never saw 
a hen try to hasten the process of hatching by pecking 
the shell. We can show him several superintendents 
whose example would train any hen in that art. 

The first step for a superintendent to take in assuming 
office is to secure the co-operation of the principals. If 
he cannot lean upon the principals he cannot succeed. 
The principal is the representative of the superintendent 
in his school, and as such should be the acknowledged 
and supreme local educational authority. No superviror 
should disturb that authority. Specialists exist merely 
to help the principal meet the requirements of the course 
of study. If he can get along without them he should 
be free to dispense with their help, merely permitting 
them, as expert advisors of the superintendent, to exam- 
ine the work in his school, and report the results of their 
investigation both to him and to the central authority. 
The principal should be held responsible for the results 
in his school. Aside from this he should be free to exer- 
cise his own judgment. This is the American ideal, or 
call it Anglo-Saxon if you will. 

The farmyard plan, with a pugnacious rooster jeal- 
ously protecting his prerogative of autocracy, is not the 
best model for school organization. Yet there are super- 
intendents who are irritated if a self-assertive voice is 
raised in any part of their scratching grounds, much as 
is a rooster on hearing a crow, or the semblance of a 
crow. 

This question is well worth discussing, and the more pub- 
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lic the presentation the better. The people at large have 
never been sufficiently informed. They probably would not 
believe it possible that there are superintendents who have 
so little good sense and so little regard for the ordinary 
human proprieties, to say nothing of respect due to fel- 
low-workers, as to listen to complaints by teachers of the 
personalities, acts, and what-not of their principals. In 
fact, not a few superintendents spend the greater part of 
their Saturdays at this mean business. Wherever this 
sort of thing is done all talk about the dignity of the 
teacher’s office is vain. 


EPIX 
President FLliot on Liberty. 


President Eliot, of Harvard university, makes very 
startling statements now and then, and we are quite ac- 
customed to running across one or the other of them in 
newspapers. But his recent remark upon the dangers 
to liberty, before the Brooklyn University club, quite 
took our breath away. Has he really become a phil- 
osophic anarchist? Or will his explanatory interviews 
so modify his reported declarations as to reveal him as 
a mild oligarchist? Whatever he may be, all thought- 
ful people will thank him for calling attention to the 
grave dangers that are threatening our democracy. This 
is what he is reported to have said in Brooklyn: 


“The cause of freedom is not yet won. We see new 
dangers to liberty in our own country every day. Democ- 
racy is in itself a grave danger, while it is in itself a lib- 
erty. The idea that one is to yield to the will of the ma- 
jority is a threat to individual liberty. The adoption of 
the will of the majority is very convenient in the settle- 
ment of immediate questions, but has not often been 
found convenient in the long run. A pioneer, no matter 
how great he may be, is usually alone. 

“There are other dangers pressing upon us. I have 
heard a great deal of talk of labor leaders and combina- 
tions of employers. I have heard of contracts between 
labor unions, on the one hand, and organizations of em- 
ployers on the other, and it is very evident to the most 
casual observer that when both of these great forces 
combine the threat to our individual liberty is very great. 
Only recently we have heard of a combination of build- 
ing contractors who decided, by vote, which one of their 
number should get a contract and just how much he 
should be paid for it. In addition, the amount to be paid 
by him to his employes was decided. This certainly 
abridges liberty and makes it evident that the function 
of universities as teachers of liberty is by no means ex- 
hausted. The new dangers are quite as great as of old; 
infinitely greater than in 1775.” 


OPP 
N. E. A. Changes its Date. 


In view of the unusual demands on transportation lines 
and the crowded condition of the hotels of St. Louis, 
which will prevail during the first week in July, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the N. E. A. has voted to change 
the dates of the annual convention in St. Louis—an- 
nounced for July 5-9—to the preceding week, June 28 
to July 1, 1904. This change accords with the original 
preference of a large number of the teachers of the 
country, and also with the recently expressed desire of 
the local committee at St. Louis, and the exposition 
authorities, who believe that more comfortable accommo- 
dations can be furnished, and more successful meetings 
of the convention held at that time, with better oppor- 
tunities for the study of the educational exhibits than 
at a later date. 

The committee regret the possible embarrassments 
which the change to the earlier date may cause in some 
localities, but trust that these will not be serious. The 
action has been taken after a careful consideration of all 
interests, 
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“Tech House” Settlement. 


An interesting variant on the school community ideais 
to be seen in the college settlement now maintained by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in the heart 
of a big tenement district in Boston. The peculiarity of 
this neighborhood educational center—that which dis- 
tinguishes it from such settlements as Hull House in Chi- 
cago, or the University settlement in New York—is that 
it is intended primarily as a part of the education of 
those who settle rather than of those settled among. 
In other words, the people at the Institute of Technology 
who have promoted this scheme have felt that it would 
be apart from the general plan of a school whose function 
is to turn out oar to attempt to parallel the ordin- 
ary philanthropic and charitable work of other institu- 
tions. They realize, however, that one of the essential 
qualifications of the practical engineer is to be able to 
deal understandingly with all sorts and conditions of 
working men; and that ordinarily in the technical 
schools, while excellent instruction is given in the vari- 
ous mathematical and scientific subjects, no attention 
whatever is paid to the all-important subject of. human 
nature. It was, therefore, to supply as an “elective” 
course certain practical instruction in the psychology of 
the working classes that Tech House was established. 
The technical school student who frequents its rooms, 
mixing on terms of equality with young laboring men, is 
certain to get a very different idea of the relations of 
capital and labor, or employer and employee, from the 
one he would ordinarily have. 

This settlement is in charge of Mr. Kellogg Durland, 
one of the sociological experts who was called upon by 
the anthracite strike commission during the recent labor 
troubles in Pennsylvania. His permanent staff consists 
of seven or eight students who live in the settlement, 
and of eighty or ninety others who give up part of their 
time to this work. The headquarters, situated within 
fifteen or twenty minutes’ walk from the institute, is prac- 
tically, therefore, a technology dormitory; but, on the 
other hand, it is much more than this. It has actually 
become a place where students, ministers, ward politi- 
cians, bosses, civic reformers, labor leaders, and technical 
school professors meet for study of each other’s purposes 
and habits. Classes, lectures, club meetings, occasional 
dances, and various gatherings of informal nature keep 
every room in the house continually in use. Opportun- 
ities in the immediate neighborhood for study of import- 
ant educational questions are numerous. Close by the 
house are two public schools, where boys’ clubs and in- 
dustrial classes of one kind or another are in nightly 
gession. Within five minutes’ walk in either direction 
are educational centers where there are constant meet- 
ings of men, women, and children. In spite of numer- 
ous activities in its immediate neighborhood, Tech House 
has gained marked popularity in its district, which in- 
cludes about 25,000 working people, generally fairly 
well paid factory hands. 

In arranging clubs and classes Mr. Durland believes 
strongly in utilizing the “gang” spirit which plays so 
important a part in the street life of any crowded Amer- 
ican city. The gang, as is well known, under the right 
kind of leadership is easily made the nucleus of a boys’ 
club with games, athletics, and other forms of healthy 
amusement as the immediate object of its coming to- 
gether. From these clubs are recruited the classes to 
which the Tech students impart in turn the knowledge 
of carpentry, tool work, drawing, or any one of the long 
list of subjects with which their own education has made 
them familiar, and in so doing the students usually be- 
come acquainted not only with the boys but with the 
fathers and mothers. 

One of the interesting features of Tech House is the 
little basement dining room which offers hospitality to 
any one interested in the welfare of the neighborhood. 
Important people in the community very frequently drop 
in to have a talk with labor leaders, politicians, or others. 
The list of guests who have been registered includes 
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such names as President Pritchett, of the institute; John 
Mitchell, the labor leader; Curtis Guild, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts; Bishop Lawrence of the Epis- 
copal church; Henry L. Higginson, founder of the Bos- 
ton Symphony orchestra; Edwin D. Mead, editor of the 
New England Magazine, and many others. The informal 
meetings in the dining room represent a valuable feature 
in the social uplift of Boston. Interest in this settle- 
ment is rapidly increasing among the studenta of the 
institute and in the opinion of the promoters, the fact 
that Tech House draws young men from all over the 
country, is a distinct advantage. 


EXPON 


Frederick S. Jewell. 


On Dec. 27, 1908, Prof. F. S. Jewell passed to the 
spirit world. He was well known to the teachers of 
New York state from 1855 to 1875 from his connection 
with important educational work of teaching and as 
conductor of teachers’ institutes. His father was a mission- 
ary to the Choctaw Indians in Mississippi, where the 
son was born in 1821. 

He was sent North when a boy to be brought, up and 
was educated at Groton and Monroe academies, attended 
Yale college and Auburn Theological seminary, and 
preached in the Presbyterian churches of Cincinnati and 
Morrisville, N. Y. In 1854 he become professor of Eng- 
lish literature in the Albany Normal school of which 
Samuel B. Woodworth was the principal, where he 
taught with great success for fourteen years. In 1870 
he became the principal of Delaware Literary institute 
at Franklin, N. Y., and assisted in the teachers’ insti- 
tutes; in this latter field he was exceedingly popular and 
succesful. He had a clear and analytical mind and was 
able to induce a study of foundation principles; the work 
usually done at the gatherings of teachers had been of a 
highly miscellaneous character, leaving the teachers 
about where they were year after year. Against this 
Professor Jewell set his face. But he found the tradi- 
tional methods hard to overcome and they are still em- 
ployed. In a letter written several years ago he declared 
quite prophetically: “What I felt to be essential in 
1871-2 was that the institute should become a school 
and be in session for two or three months and thus save 
the waste of money and effort. I think the time is at 
hand when this state (Wisconsin) will adopt this idea.” | 
There are now eight counties in that state that have 
county training schools. Possibly New York will adopt 
the idea after several other Western states have shown 
this to be the only gate by which third grade teachers 
should be allowed to enter the school-room if we must 
have such teachers. 

In 1874 Professor Jewell left the Presbyterian for the 
Episcopal church and preached at Winsted, Ct., at 
Evanston, Ill., and at Fond du Lac, Watertown, and 
Portage, Wis. Ceasing from preaching he taught his- 
tory at Grafton Hall, Wis. In this field of work he died 
being only ill for twelve days. 

Professor Jewell had much confidence in forms; he 
would give unlimited labor to have a pupil analyze asen- 
tence in a certain way, declaring that the thought in 
the sentence was of little account; that the mode of 
stating it was what educated. “The good to be got in 
cracking these nuts (sentences) is not in the meat ob- 
tained but in the exertion made,” was an apothegm he 
used to illustrate his ideas. Another was, “No teacher 
is a teacher who cannot drill.” 

He expressed admiration for the Episcopal church 
twenty years before he entered it because the members 
were ‘ drilled” to have some definite ideas concerning 
religion. He looked at a congregation from the stand- 
point of an educator; his effort was to ground them 
firmly in the Christian faith. 

Professor Jewellnever ceased to be a student, always 
pursuing some lines of study in addition to those con- 
nected with his duties. He was zealous in his church 
work, possessing that sincerity and piety which are the 
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most powerfulagents in doing good to others. A child 
he was in heart and gentleness. Kindly by nature and 
sympathetic, he was greatly beloved and esteemed and 
numbered his friends among all creeds and classes. 
~wHe represented the best and most admirable types of 
his calling, for he led his pupils and people as much by 
the edifying example of his own life as by his teachings. 
His sympathies were of a broad nature and he was de- 
lighted to witness the sincere efforts of any and all who 
strove toward a better life. 

He leaves a widow and six children; two daughters, 
Mrs. C. A. Galloway and Mrs. B. Wild, of Fond du Lac, 
and four sons. 

EXPIN 


Asked to Reconsider. 


The cut in New York’s school work has met with an 
unexpectedly wide opposition. One protest is from the 
committee on the prevention of tuberculosis of the 
Charity Organization society. It reads: 

Whereas the board of estimate and apportionment has 
materially reduced the appropriation for general and 
special school purposes in the city of New York for the 
current year, and 

Whereas the board of education has deemed it neces- 
sary, in view of this reduction, to abolish vacation schools 
and playgrounds, and to appropriate, for the purpose of 
night schools and free lectures to the people, an amount 
far too small to carry out the systems in their present 
well-arranged form. 

Resolved, That this committee believes that vacation 
schools, playgrounds, night schools, and lectures are 
matters of prime importance in our educational system, 
that they make for healthier living, and that the lecture 
system has proved to be one of the best means for dif- 
fusing thruout the community that knowledge of hygiene 
and information on the methods of preventing the spread 
of tuberculosis, without which this preventable and cur- 
able disease cannot be held in proper control; and, fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment and the board of education are, by this committee, 
requested to reconsider their former action and to make 
such provision as will not curtail the proper development 
of our public school system in the particulars herein 
mentioned. 

EPO 


World Statistics. 


“ Area, population, commerce, revenue, expenditures, 
indebtedness, currency, and stocks of money of the prin- 
cipal countries of the world” is the title of a statement 
just issued by the department of commerce and labor 
thru its bureau of statistics. The statement includes 
all countries and colonies for which statistics of com- 
merce and the other conditions above mentioned are 
available, and thus presents an approximately complete 
picture of commercial and financial conditions thruout 
the entire civilized world. 

The total exports of the countries and colonies in- 
cluded are stated $10,278,616,000, and the total imports at 
$11,525,755,000, making the aggregate commerce $21,- 
804,391,000. The aggregate of the world’s commerce 
at the present time may therefore be set down, in round 
figures, as 22 billions of dollars. While, presumably, all 
exports become, in turn, imports, the stated value of 
these imports exceeds by more than one billion dollars 
the stated value of the merchandise in question when 
stated as exports. 

The population of the countries and colonies included 
in this statement is given at 1,487,159,000 and their 
area at 40,701,936 square miles. This figure of popula- 
tien in the countries included in the table seems to 
justify an estimate of 1,600,000,000 as the approximate 
total of the world’s population at the present time. 

The total revenue, for the latest available date, of the 
countries and colonies included in the list is set down at 
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$7,854,301,000 and the total expenditures at $7,939,- 
540,000. 

The total indebtedness of the countries named in the 
list is given at $24,389,604,970; but as the statement 
does not include the indebtedness of certain minor colo- 
nies and divisions, the total national indebtedness of the 
world at the present time may safely be put, in round 
terms at 35 billions of dollars. The interest charge on 
the public debt of the countries named is given at 
$1,416,397,448. 

The stocks of money in the countries named are 
stated at $11,999,300,000 or in round terms twelve 
billions of dollars, but in this statement the value of the 
monetary stock of silver-standard countries has not 
been changed to conform to the decline in silver values. 
Of this total of twelve billions of dollars, representing 
the total stocks of money in the countries in question, 
$5,355,000,000 is stated as gold, $3,680,700,000 as silver, 
and $2,963,600,000 as uncovered paper. 

The largest imports of any single nation are those of 
the United Kingdom, $2,571,416,000; Germany second, 
$1,340,178,000; the United States third, $1,025,719,000; 
Netherlands fourth, $867,308,000, and France fifth, 
$848,046,000. The per capita imports are, stated in 
the order of magnitude per capita; Netherlands, $162.20; 
New Zealand, $72.98; Belgium, 65.62; Switzerland, 
$64.89; United Kingdom, $61.28; Commonwealth of 
Australia, $54.74; the imports of the United States are 
given at $12.76 per capita. The per capita exports are: 
Netherlands, $137.08; New Zealand, $79.58; Common- 
wealth of Australia, $54.74; Belgium, $53.55; Switzer- 
land, $50.28; those of the United States are given at 
$17.32 per capita. These figures relate to domestic 
exports only. 

Gold is stated as the standard of currency in all of 
the countries named, except Bolivia, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, San Salvador, China, French East 
Indies, Mexico, Paraguay, and certain German colonies. 
These ten countries whose standard of currency is given 
as silver show a total commerce of $631,194,000, out of 
a total commerce of $22,000,000,000, or slightly less than 
3 per cent of the grand total. 

In the statement of indebtedness of the various coun- 
tries the totals by countries, in the order of their mag- 
nitude, are: France, $5,856,312,892; United Kingdom, 
$3,885,166,333; Russia, $3,333,938,388; Italy, $2,560,- 
605,000; Spain, $2,061,389,972; Austria-Hungary, $1,- 
112,790,247; British India, $1,102,905,139; Common- 
wealth of Australia, $1,047,819,629. 

The debt of the United States is stated at $925,011, 
637. The indebtedness of the German Empire is given 
at $698,849,400, and of the German States, $2,687,- 
621,000. Five European countries-— France, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Italy, and Spain—show an aggre- 
gate indebtedness of over 17 billions of dollars, thus 
forming one-half of the total indebtedness of the world. 
The per capita debt, as stated in the order of magnitude 
is: New Zealand, $327.11; Commonwealth of Australia, 
$277.79; Portugal, $151.02; France, $150.31; Uruguay, 
$132.81; Honduras $124.19; Spain, 110.72; Argentina, 
$100.08; United Kingdom, $92.59; Netherlands, $86.62; 
Belgium, $81.28; Italy, $78.85. The debt of the United 
States is given at $11.51 per capita. 

EXPO 
Coming Meetings. 

Feb. 13.—Association of High School and Classical Teach- 
ers of Connecticut, at New Britain. 

Feb. 22.—Wisconsin State Library Association, at Mil- 
waukee. 

Feb. 23-25—Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A., at Atlanta, Ga. Supt. Henry P. 
Emerson, Buffalo, president; J. H. Hinemon, 
Little Rock, Ark., secretary. 


————e 


EXPON 
A fine set of Physiological Models (for school use) , in 
handsome oak case, that cost $140—as good as new for sale 


at nearly half cost. Exceptional opportunity for High er 
Normal school. Address Models, care SCHOOL JOURNAL, 61 
E. 9th St., New York City. 
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School Punishments. 


In a recent issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL Mr. M. G. 
Clark, of Princeton, Illinois, says: 

“A principal of a Chicago school recently said to the 
writer: ‘ We have no bad boy problems. If a boy is sent 
to me for discipline I say to him, “ Do you wish to retain 
your place in this school?” The boy generally concludes 
that he does. A second offence removes him from the 
school.’ 

“What becomes of him?” 

“The parental school.” 

“Such methods re impossible to a conscientious 
teacher in the smaller cities.” 

I do not know the name of the principal quoted, nor 
do I know the date of the conversation, but I am per- 
fectly sure that the statement made by the Chicago 
principal in regard to the bad boy problem is not true at 
the present time. Indeed the statement has never been 
strictly true. What he should have said is not that we 
have no bad boy problem, but that we have invariably 
dodged the problem; we have solved the problem by ig- 
noring the’problem. That is, we have done so until re- 
cently. 

It was not’many years ago that we used to cast a bad 
boy out into the streets as soon as he became trouble- 
some. That was easy for the teacher and found favor 
with those of us who had not tender consciences and 
broad ideas as to our duty toward humanity. In those 
days we had no truant department and the streets were 
filled with incipient criminals, ignorant and vicious. That 
too was easy. There was no bother about troublesome 
boys. Everything was beautiful and serene. A boy 
was bad: throw him out. A boy did not want to attend 
school: let him stay out. What could be simpler? 

No man or woman who has any knowledge of the world 
or who has ever given social problems any serious 
thought can have any doubt as to the ultimate fate of 
the boys thus neglected. Of all wards of the state, they 
were the ones needing the most careful consideration. 
It was morally a crime to neglect them, and socially a 
mistaken policy. Economically it was terribly expen- 
sive. 

Every dog has its day, and puling, mawkish sentimen- 
talism had its day in the Chicago schools. But at last 
the public conscience was aroused and efforts were made 
to reclaim these vagabonds and incipient criminals. The 
Juvenile court was established; the Parental school 
and the John Worthy school were set in motion; the 
truancy department was put in charge of an efficient and 
aggressive superintendent; a more stringent law regard- 
ing school attendance was passed at Springfield. Chica- 
go at last shook off its lethargy and frankly faced the 
problem of the bad boy—a problem until recently ig- 
nored. 

What is the condition of affairs at the present time? 
Well, the bad boy problem exists, but we make an at- 
tempt to face it frankly. We no longer ignore it. Ifa 
boy is a criminal he is arrested, taken to court, tried and 
sentenced to the John Worthy school, which is an adjunct 
of the city prison. If he is a confirmed truant or is 
grossly disobedient or troublesome in school, he is ar- 
rested, taken to court and sentenced to the Parental 
school, which is in the extreme suburbs of the city. 
Calling a spade a spade, and not to be mealy-mouthed 
about it, the bad boy is tried like any other criminal and 
sent toa jail for juveniles. A cage is a cage tho its bars 
be gilded, and a jail is a jail tho it be ornamented with 
the euphemistic title of Parental school, and a criminal 
court is a criminal court tho it be disguised by the name 
of juvenile court. By the same token a policeman who 
arrests the boy is a policeman, tho disguised under the 
name of truant agent. The plain, unvarnished fact, 
stripped of all disguises, is that we make a criminal out 
of the boy and use all the regular criminal machinery in 
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handling him. The result has been that there has been an 
almost total cessation of truancy and that troublesome 
boys are no longer cast out into the street to follow their 
evil propensities as of yore. They are herded together 
into penal institutions, and made to conduct themselves 
decently. 

This would seem to dispose of the problem; the bad 
boy is no longer in evidence in the school, and he is not 
out in the street, but, on the contrary, is under the care 
of a penal institution. 

But—and here is the rub—what is the effect of any 
penal institution, no matter how well conducted, on the 
morals of a child? No man who has ever made a study 
of such institutions, acquiring facts at first hand by 
study and observation can have the least doubt that the 
herding of viciously-inclined boys in great numbers, no 
matter under what restrictions, is always bad. Vice en- 
genders vice. Moral turpitude spreads like a contagion. 
Crime breeds crime. Sexual abnormality like a plague 
envelops the whole lot. In spite of every effort to the 
contrary, such reform institutions are only too often 
schools for vice in many respects. The boy is, it is true, 
compelled to go to bed at certain wholesome hours and 
to get up at a certain time; he is compelled to perform 
certain wholesome tasks, and his liberty is restrained in 
a wholesome way; he is taught certain wholesome 
habits of obedience and subordination, but the almost 
universal testimony of experts is that he comes out mor- 
ally wickeder than he went in. Henceforth he may be 
more cunning in keeping within the letter of the law, 
but morally his character is worse. 

The great defect of the present solution adopted in 
Chicago for the bad boy is the lack of gradation in pun- 
ishments. There is no intermediate punishment. It is 
jail or nothing. At one end of the line is persuasion, 
‘appeal to higher instincts,” reason, and all that, while 
at the other end is the drastic remedy of arrest, trial, 
and imprisonment. The system is admirably fitted for 
the very bad boy, but it fails utterly in the case of the 
boy who has not yet arrived at the state where he is very 
bad. It makes no provision for the boy who is on the 
down grade, but has not yet arrived at the foot of the 
incline. Indeed he must attain a certain eminence in 
badness before the system begins to take notice of 
him. 

This, in the opinion of many conscientious and tender- 
hearted Chicago principals, is the weak spot in the sys- 
tem of discipline in Chicago at the present day: the lack 
of means and provisions to check and turn aside by 
means less drastic than imprisonment, a growing ten- 
dency to crime and disorder. It is at present simply a 
case of smooth and honeyed talk and suddenly, without 
any intermediate remedy, the yawning door of jail, with 
its disgrace and moral contagion. The case is about as 
if a physician should make up his mind to use brown 
bread poultices and rose water on an ulcer until it healed 
itself, or to wait until it became necessary to amputate 
the leg. Or, to use another illustration, the case is 
about as if a parent should warn his three-year-old child 
not to play in the ditch or on the street-car track, but 
should wait passively until the child did actually fall into 
the ditch or get under the street-car wheels—and then 
send him to the hospital. In these cases it is plain that 
some intermediate remedy less drastic than amputation 
or hospital could be advantageously employed. 

To many Chicago principals it has long seemed that 
some intermediate remedy could be advantageously ap- 
plied in discipline other than the extreme one of the ed- 
ucational hospitals denominated the John Worthy school 
or the Parental school. The remedy suggested is that 
of moderate corporal punishment with the parent’s con- 
sent in those cases where in the principal’s professional 
opinion there is reasonable probability that a child may 
thereby be saved from the disgrace and ruin of a penal 
institution. (Of course under the law of the state of 


Illinois it may be remarked incidentally a teacher has a 
legal right to use corporal punishment even without the 
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parent’s consent.) Then, if nothing else will serve, the 
child should be put under lock and key in a public jail 
for juveniles. 

It should not be supposed, however, that all Chicago 
principals are in favor of adding to their already onerous 
duties the disagreeable one of bodily chastisement of 
disorderly boys. The lady principals invariably shrink 
from the prospect of a personal encounter with rugged 
urchins of 10 or 12 years of age. Many of the older 
male principals rarely look beyond the narrow precincts 
of the school-room, and fail to appreciate the broader 
view of the principal’s duty towards the delinquent and 
dependent classes of youthful humanity. On the other 
hand, many principals believe in their own private con- 
science that many a boy might be checked in a downward 
career by the judicious and timely application of physical 
punishment for wrongdoing. But there has been no 
concerted action in the matter and no one cares to move 
until the public demand calls for action. After all, the 
present system is a vast improvement over the old sys- 
tem of complete neglect and indifference, and the ten- 
dency is to give the present methods a fair trial before 
suggesting other remedies. Progress in education, as 
has often been remarked, is in a zigzag line, like a ship 
tacking against the wind. From the often-abused old 
system of excessive corporal punishment we shifted to 
the other extreme of mawkish sentimentalism regarding 
the “sacredness of the human body” and what not. If 
predictions are allowable, a conjecture might be safely 
made that in due time we shall settle down to the con- 
viction that there are times and occasions and circum- 
stances when corporal punishment is the proper remedy. 
In coming to such a conclusion we shall have simply 
completed a circle of experiments and arrive at the 
starting point, the wisdom of Solomon who simply ex- 
pressed the conclusions of the sum total of human ex- 


periences in his day. E. L. C. Morse. 
Chicago, Ill. Principal Phil Sheridan School. 


Results of Teaching. 


The statement of Superintendent Chancellor in THE 
JOURNAL of Jan. 2, is well worth pondering. Why is 
America progressing? Because of the good teaching. 
Now most of the people want us to think it is due to J. 
Pierpont Morgan or John D. Rockefeller or Andrew 
Carnegie. Notabit. Ina visit lately made to Jamaica 
it was found that the country is full of the means of 
wealth and yet it is very poor, because ninety-five per 
cent. are ignorant blacks. They are satisfied with a 
banana for breakfast, dinner, and supper. 

But why are they satisfied? They are ignorant. 
Women work there in breaking stone for roads for 
twenty-five cents a day, and board themselves, who could 
earn at home—work in the United States—fifty cents 
and get their board besides. But they do not know of 
this; do not save their money to buy a passage here, and 
thus toil on. Yes, Mr. Chancellor is right. We are 
progressing because there is good teaching; so is Ger- 
many, only there the heavy war tax and the absence of 
men for several years in the army hinders greatly. Eng- 
land is suffering for want of good teaching, so is Spain, 
Italy, Turkey, and Russia. 

But we are only half educated yet. We are willing to 
spend more on tobacco and alcohol than on schools. The 
people must be wiser than that. In a Western town it 
was known that $3,500 was spent for schools and esti- 
mated that the fourteen grog shops took in $15,000 at 
least, to say nothing about the tobacco. In that town a 
man manufactured clothing and did not make money; he 
went into tobacco manufacture and is the rich man of 
the town. 

Iam glad you are presenting the matter of paying 
teachers better salaries. I suggest that professional 
men and women (those who are graduates of normal 
schools and hold state certificates) should fix a minimum 
rate of $100 per month. I want to see the time come 

















when anyone who claims to be a teacher shall have a 


professional certificate—not a third or second grade 
paper. GEORGE BOSTWICK. 
Philadelphia. 





In the Public Eye. 


Tho not engaged in teaching, I want educational 
ideas and read THE JOURNAL with special care. I see 
the effort has been to raise the teacher in public esti- 
mation, and the question arises whether the teacher 
ought not to exert himself to this end. Take it in this 
town, to show what I mean. About four years ago two 
young men came here, one a teacher and the other a 
lawyer; both about the same age and both fairly edu- 
cated, the former a normal school graduate. 

To-day the lawyer has a higher public standing, in 
fact the teacher has no public standing. If he should 
leave in June there would be no loss to the public, 
tho he is a good teacher. He attends the main church 
and is a gentleman but he does not affect the public mind. 

This has been commented upon by others than my- 
self. In the school, one of his assistants, a young 
woman, has done a good deal for the public. She is at 
the Christian Endeavor meetings, sings in the choir of 
a church, and teaches in the Sunday school. In an ef- 
fort to erect a library building she was very active; also 
active in the Y. W. C. A.; also speaks in the women’s 
temperance meetings; also in the Sunday school con- 
ferences. 

We have a quarterly meeting of teachers to consider 
educational matters and the gentleman referred to 
reads a paper and so does his assistant; but the attend- 
ance is small. Lately in talking with her she said that 
she was going to rouse the public to come out at the ed- 
ucational meeting; the principal has not worried him- 
self about the slim attendance as far as I have heard. 

I do not mention these things to contrast two of our 
teachers, but to show how one, tho a woman, keeps 
herself in the public eye and the other neglects to do 
this. A result comes from this. Our school, instead 
of being one of the foremost things in the town is away 
back. There devolves on the school board the work of 
enthusing the town about education. 

Last year several people proposed to have a kinder- 
garten and came to me to have me suggest means to 
help the movement along. It was proposed to have a 
meeting at Dr. ——and this woman teacher was called 
on to explain the matter, but the principal was not there. 
He was not opposed to it but took the ground that it did 
not concern the higher studies over which he presided. 

Now Mr.——is above the average in many ways but 
he does not bring education into the front rank as one 
of the forces in our town. This is often true of minis- 
ters; some are never seen except in the pulpit and are 
not particularly strong there. But it is possible to ele- 
vate the church and the school in the public thought 
and it ought to be done. GEORGE PEABODY. 

Wheretown. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Miss Mebroy, an American from 
Detroit, has received the degree of doc- 
tor of science, magna cum laude, from 
the University of Berlin. She is the 
first woman chemist to whom the univer- 
sity has granted the degree. 

Dr. Walter Kempster, an insanity ex- 
pert of Chicago, has sharply arraigned 
the educational methods of the present 
day. He declared that the system of 
forcing the minds of children is in vogue 
in the public schools. This system is re- 
sponsible for much of the nervous and 
mental trouble that exists. He said the 
school hours for vas ee oe sixteen 
years of age should be ‘reduced to a 
maximum of four hours a day, Other 
causes assigned for the wearing out of 
brain tissues were overwork, worry, the 
mad haste of present-day people to get 
ahead, alcohol, and tobacco. 

The University of Wisconsin has just 
opened a _ department of domestic 
science. The legislature appropriated 
$15,000 for the new department and a 
kitchen and laboratory have been 
eqiipped. Miss Caroline L. Hunt is in 
charge of the work. The _ course in- 
cludes scientific and practical study and 
preparation of foods, house sanitation, 
decoration and management, and domes- 
tic physiology. 

In the country districts of Ontario, 
Canada, the average salary of a male 
teacher is $359; of a female teacher, 
$262. Thus the man receives $6 90 and 
the woman approximately $5.00 a week 
thruout the year. Such salaries are 
hardly sufficient to retain men or women 
of any energy in the profession. 

Dr. Charles W. Dabney has accepted 
the presidency of the University of Cin- 
cinnati and will assume his new duties 
July 1. The trustees of the University 
of Tennessee have ee py his resigna- 
tion and have appointed a committee to 
select a successor. 

A test case has been tried at Rochester, 
N. Y., to decide whether public meney 
may be paid nuns who serve as teachers. 
The Sisters of St. Joseph, teaching in 
St. Mary’s Boys’ Asylum, were selected 
as defendants. It was sought to restrain 
the Rochester board of education from 
paying them salaries out of city funds. 
Justice Dunwell held that the asylum 
was not a school within the meaning of 
the section of the state constitution and 
the appellate division sustained him. 
The case is now before the court of 
appeals. 

The attorney for the board contends 
that the institution is nota school within 
the meaning of the law, but a charitable 
institution; that the nuns are the legal 
guardians ot the Catholic children in the 
asylum, and the religious teaching is 
done out of school hours. 

Pres. J. C. Hardy, of the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical college, has 
arranged a peculiar and novel course at 
that institution. It is a course which 
any boy of average intelligence and 
energy can carry thru to graduation 
without the expenditure of a cent of 
money. Boys will be given work on the 
farm, in the dairy and truck patches for 
which they will be paid a sufficient 
stipend to enable them to pay their own 
way the second year. During the first 
year of this course the student will re- 
ceive instruction one hour every night 
and on all rainy days. 

The Nebraska school officials are being 
greatly embarrassed by the marriage of 
school teachers. As a last resort they 
are considering the feasibility of for- 
bidding matrimony among the teachers 
during term time by mandamus pro- 
ceedings. It seems to be a choice be- 
tween recourse to law or closing the 
schools. 





The school boards have contracts for a 
year with the.teachers, but notwith- 
standing the latter leave. Theattorney- 
general says:that thru mandamus pro- 
ceedings the young women may be com- 
pelled to live up to their contracts. 


The Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific railroads have refused to pay the 
special school tax assessment in Idaho. 
Asa result the country schools thruout 
the northern part of the state are being 
compelled to close. This section of the 
country being thinly settled, a special 
tax levy was found to be the only means 
by which the country schools could be 
maintained. The railroads decided that 
they were not sufficiently interested to 

ay several thousand dollars each. 
The schools are being closed and many 
teachers’ contracts will be repudiated. 


County Supt. S. R. Butler, of Madison 
county, Alabama, is facing a shortage 
of teachers. Marriage and the failure of 
some of the teachers to pass the state 
examinations are responsible for this 
state of affairs. 


The annual report of State Superin- 
tendent Charles ‘R. Skinner, which has 
just appeared, contains educational 
statistics for the last year. There was 
expended on the public schools of New 
York state the sumof $41,418,096, an in- 
crease of $4,049,078 over the preceding 
year. The teachers received $23,971,- 
167, an increase of $1,254, 925. The av- 
erage teacher's salary was $345.24 in the 
country and $992.08 in the city, a general 
average of $695.76. School libraries re- 
ceived $158,295, a decrease of $33,916. 
The expenditures for school apparatus 
were $1,194,738, an increase of $182,330. 
The schools employed 34,435 teachers as 
compared with 33,390 during the preced- 
ing year. The total value of school 
property is $99,668,241, an increase of 
$7,460,768. There are 1,264,431 school 
children in the cities and 476,329 in the 
country, a total of 1,740,760, an increase 
for the state of 110,058, altho there was 
a decrease in the towns of 7,447. 


~ Prof. John R. Common, until recently 
a professor in Syracuse university, has 
been chosen head ofa new chair of 
economics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

“*Syracuse university has been left 
$100,000 by the will of the late James J. 
Belden, of Syracuse. 


Oxford seminary, at Oxford, N.C., 
has been destroyed by fire. The loss is 
$25,000. All the pupils escaped without 
injury. 


The annual financial statement of 
Howard university shows a total of in- 
vestments of $15,863,522. This is an in- 
crease of $1,784,980 over the preceding 
year. The income for the year was 
$742,413. The total of gifts actually paid 
in was $1,756,418. 


Cornell university will receive morethan 
$200,000 from the estate of the late Fred- 
erick W. Guiteau of Irvington-on the 
Hudson. This is nearly $50,000 more 
than was announced at the time of Mr. 
Guiteau’s death last year. The bequest 
is to be employed in assisting needy stu- 
dents and will be loaned them without 
interest. 


The twenty-first annual session of the 
South Dakota Educational Association, 
held at Aberdeen, was one of the most 
successful the association has ever en- 
joyed. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Pres., R: 
B. McClenon, of Huron; Recording 
Sec’y., Mrs. J. Jones, Jr., of Vermilion; 
Corresponding Sec’y., —_ Helen M. 
—” Treas., J. V. Murphy, Sioux 

alls. 





The Michigan State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation has elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: Pres., Prof. S. B. 
Laird, of Ypsilanti; Sec’y, Supt, E. D. 
Palmer, West a City; Treas., Ernest 
Burnham, Marshall. 

The Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion officers for this year are: Pres., 
Supt. A. H. Bushey, ogi vice- 
ee Supt. W. B. Hall, Abilene: 

upt. Warren Baker, Great Bend; Supt. 
A. M. Thoroman, Council Grove. The 
ae and treasurer will be appointed 
ater. 


Education Boards’ Meeting. 

The Southern Education Board and the 
General Education Board held their 
annual meeting on Jan. 11. The aims 
and the results of the boards’ combined 
work in the South were thoroly discussed, 
Chancellor Walter B. Hill declared that 
the South could properly look to the 
North for aid in helping against illiteracy, 
as the burden of guilt was essentially 
that of the whole people. 

Dr. David Houston, president of the 
A. and M. college of Texas, said that 
Texas was progressive. The most signi- 
ficant development was the local ee 
and the effort of the teachers and others 
interested in the course to adopt curri- 
cula of the sort that would best prepare 
the rural people for their daily tasks 

Dr. S. C. Mitchell, of Richmond col- 
lege, emphasized the needs of common 
school teachers and publicists. 

Dr. Francis G. Peabody said: ‘‘ What 
the South should do for itself and what 
the North should do with the South and 
for the South is perfectly plain. Here 
are 6,000,000 of our people, fellow part- 
ners with us in the great enterprise of 
American democracy, 6,000,000 white, 
4,000,000 black, the whites singularly un- 
mixed in stock, inheriting the best tradi- 
tions of loyalty, generosity, and public 
service; the blacks singularly responsive, 
docile, patient, and yet, in the great 
tracts of this section of our common 
country there are millions of people who 
haven’t a fair chance to become intelli- 
gent citizens. 

‘This is not the blame of the South. 
This is the sorrow of the South. This is 
the last burden in a long burden-bearing 
history. The South has been tested by 
almost every conceivable trial—by slav- 
ery, by devastation of war, by devasta- 
tion of reconstruction, by humbled pride, 
by poverty, and now, by this last test of 
the slavery of illiteracy, and, among the 
most gallant exploits of the South, must 
be counted the leadership of its leaders 
and the sacrifice of its citizens to meet 
this new war of emancipation. We used 
to talk about war governors, but now we 
talk about education governors, and, in- 
stead of the cry of ‘the solid South,’ 
we hear now the thrilling cry: ‘Free 
schools for all the people!’ 

‘*If the common school is the basis of 
our civilization what can be said of con- 
ditions where school teachers are paid on 
an avarage $25 a month, and the average 
child of the South gets five cents’ worth 
of education per day fora term of only 
eighty-seven days in the year? Now 
this is a situation which theSouth simply 
cannot, and certainly ought not to 
attempt to meet alone. For all of us to 
embark in this enterprise, which calls 
for the intelligence and the generosity 
of the whole country, is to contribute 
once more to the perpetuity and the 
vitality of American institutions. What 
interests me primarily is not the oppor- 
tunity before us for the intellectual edu- 
cation of the South so much as the pres- 
ent opportunity for the moral education 
of the whole people, and of the North in 
certain principles of national life which 
we seem to have laid aside.’’ 
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**In 1850,”’ said United States Com- 
missioner Harris, ‘‘ there were only three 
schools in all the Southern slave states 
that had examinations from year to year 
and received pupils from the elementary 
schools below. That number began to 
increase directly after our civil war, and, 
by 1890, there were 343 high schools in 
the South. This number increased to 
1,379 in 1902. In 1890, there were 23,000 
pupils, and, in 1902, there were 8,000. 
The high school gives the branches to 
the pupil which make his directive 
powers, and that enormous increase is of 
great significance. The development 
that will come to the South from giving 
its people a higher education cannot be 


, overestimated.’’ 


Prof. P. P. Claxton, of the University 

of Tennessee, gave some valuable figures 
concerning educational work. He said: 
“‘T refer simply to one section of the 
South which I regard as typical of the 
rest of that country. It contains 13,000 
square miles and two cities with a popu- 
lation of about 35,000 people, twenty per 
cent. of whom are color It possesses 
fertile lands and immense natural re- 
sources. In this section there are thirty- 
four counties where the average school 
term is three months and ahalf. The 
average time that the children attend 
school is forty days. In some parts of 
that section it is only thirty days, while 
in others only twenty-six days. Teachers 
are paid on an average $150 a year. Itis 
worth $150 a year in most of those sec- 
tions to be a prisoner in jail. That is 
what they pay for keeping a prisoner; 
and yet the teachers of a school prepar- 
ing citizens for the future receive no 
more. 
“It is not the fault of the people 
there. There is one county in which the 
average wealth of the people is $58 per 
capita, and, in order to give as much as 
$5 for the educational benefit of chi'dren 
in other sections, it would be necessary 
to impose a tax of $4, or more, on every 
$100 worth of taxable property. In some 
sections, as large a proportion as 33 per 
cent. of the white people are unable to 
read and write, unable to read their bal- 
lots. Out of 660,000 people there are 
100,000 who are illiterate. There are 
30,000 voters in one section that cannot 
read, and there are 33,000 mothers of 
families training future citizens who can- 
not read a word. 

‘*T believe there is no problem of this 
day, and gory 4 will not be any prob- 
lem in the first half of the twentieth 
century so important as the one of 
educating the people of the Southern 
states.’’ 


Improvements for Mississippi. 


Last May the Mississippi State Teach- 
ers’ Association appointed a committee to 
prepare a petition to the state legisla- 
ture suggesting changes and improve- 
ments in the laws governing school mat- 
ters. This committee has finished its 
work and has placed a number of sug- 

estions in the hands of the state super- 
intendent. Among them are ge! for 
the improvement of the rural schools. 
These include the following: 

That the tests for county superinten- 
dents and teachers be raised; that the 
qualifications for a state license be in- 
creased; that the salary of the county 
superintendent be placed at from $600 
to $1,800 per annum, according to the 
number of pupils enrolled; that a state 
normal training school be established, 
and that $90,000 be appropriated to that 
end; that rural high schools be provided 
for, the expenre to be shared one-half by 
the state and the other half by the 
patrons of every sixteen square miles; to 
be open seven months in the year. It is 
also suggested that in view of the largely 
increased work of the state superinten- 
dent his salary shall be increased to 
$2,500 per year. 
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The Davis Unification Bill. 

_ The following act has been introduced 
in the New York state legislature by 
Representative L. L. Davis, to unify the 
state educational system. 

It reads: : 

Section 1. Within ten days after the 
passage of this act and upon two days’ 
notice to the chancellor of the university, 
the secretary of state shall draw from a 
box containing the names of the elected 
members of the present board of regents 
then in office, nine names, and the per- 
sons thus designated shall constitute the 
board of regente of the University of 
the State of New York, and thereupon 
the term of officeof the remaining mem- 
bers of the present board of regents 
shall cease. Immediately thereafter the 
secretary of state shall again draw each 
of said names from a box, the first to 
hold office until one year, the second 
until two, the third until three, the 
fourth until four, the fifth until five, the 
sixth until six, the seventh until seven, 
the eighth until eight, and the ninth 
until nine years from the first day of 
April succeeding. He shall immediately 
thereafter issue to each of the persons 
thus designated the usual certificate in 
the same manner as certificates are now 
issued to elected members of the boaid 
of regents. Thereafter the legislature 
upon joint ballot on the second Tuesday 
in February shall annually elect one 
member of such board to serve for a 
period of nine years frcm the first day 
of April succeeding such election. But 
the legislature in all elections to fill 
vacancies shall elect ro member of such 
board from a judicial district, or the 
territory comprising the same as now or- 
ganized, which at the time of such elec- 
tion shall have more than one represent - 
ative upon such board. All vacancies 
upon said board, other than by expira- 
tion of term of service, shall be filled by 
an election for the unexpired term at the 
session of the legislature immediately 
following such vacancy. 

$2. Commissioner of education.— 
Within ten days after the passage of 
this act, the legislature shall upon joint 
ballot elect a commissioner of education 
in the same manner as members of the 
board of regents are now elected. Such 
commissioner of education shall perform 
the duties now devolving upon the state 
superintendent of public instruction ard 
the secretary of the board of regents, 
and each of said offices is hereby abol- 
ished. The commissioner shall receive 
an annual salary of seven thousand five 
hundred dollars, and shal] immediately 
enter upon the performance of the duties 
of his office. Neither the present state 
superintendent of public instruction nor 
any employee or appointee in said de- 
partment nor any member of the present 
board of regents nor any employee or 
appointee under said board shall be elig- 
ib'e to such election by the legislature. 
Such commissioner of education and all 
successors in office shall serve during the 
pleasure of the board of regents and all 
vacancies in the office of commissioner 
of education shall be filled by appoint- 
ment by the board of regents. 

$3. The commissioner of education 
shall be the executive officer of said 
board of regents, and sball have general 
supervision of all educational interests 
in the state including primary, secondary, 
and higher education. He shall admin- 
ister the consolidated school law, the 
university law, and the general statutes 
of the state relating to education, and 
shall have power to create such depart- 
ments as in his judgment shall be neces- 
sary, and to appoint deputies and heads 
of departments subject to the approval 
of the state board of regents. Such 
heads of departments shall appoint, sub- 
ject to approval by the commissioner of 
education, such subordinates in their 
respective departments as in their judg- 
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ment shall be necessary. The com- 
missioner of education, subject to ap- 
proval by the state board of regents, 
shall fix and determine the salaries of 
all deputies, appointees, and employees, 
except as otherwise provided by the 
statutes of this state. The board of 
regents of the university shall have 
power to adopt such rules and. regula- 
tions as are necessary to carry into effect 
the statutes of this state relating to edu- 
cation, and subject to the provisions and 
limitations of this act, shall also possess 
all the powers now exercised by the 
present state board of regents; and all 
such powers and duties of the present 
board of regents, including the care of 
the state library, the museum, the grant- 
ing of degrees, and the conduct of exam- 
inations for entrance to the professions 
shall continue to be exercised by the 
board of regents herein provided for. 

§ 4. The commissioner of education 
herein provided for shell have the same 
jurisdiction and powers with reference 
to appeals to him as are now conferred 
by statute upon the state superintendent 
of public instruction; but any party 
thereto conceiving himself aggrieved by 
any decision or order made by him in any 
— may, upon ten days’ notice to the 
adverse party and to said commissioner 
of education, apply to the appellate divi- 
sion in any department of the state for 
leave to appeal from the decision of such 
commissioner to such appellate division. 
If such leave be granted by the appellate 
division, such party may appeal thereto 
from any such order or decision of such 
commissioner of education. The prac- 
tice governing appeals from inferior 
courts shall govern in all such appeals, 
the same costs shall be awarded therein 
and judgment therefer may be entered 
and execution issued thereon in the same 
manner as jn appeals to said appellate 
division in other actions and proceedings. 
Such appellate division shall have juris- 
diction upon the decision thereof to 
affirm, modify, or reverse any decision 
or order made by the commissioner of 
education. 

§ 5. All appropriations of public money 
heretofore made in —- of the com- 
mon school > gg as heretofore admin- 
istered by the state :uperintendent of 
public instruction, and all such appro- 
—— in aid of secondary education 

eretofore apportioned and paid by the 
regents of the university, shali be paid 
by the comptroller on the warrant of the 
commissioner of education herein created, 
and all employees and appointees in 
either the department of the regents or 
department of public instruction shall be 
eiigible to transfer and appointment to 
positions in the office of the commissioner 
of education herein created. 

§ 6. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 


Minnesota Items. 


President Millspaugh of the Winona 
normal school has been unable to attend 
to his duties regularly of late, owing to 
impaired health, <——_ 


The debating league among the state 
schools is flourishing this season. About 
fifty schools are participating in the 
contest for the cup which is now held by 
Fergus Falls. 


Minneapolis is being compelled to pro- 
vide more school-rooms for the rapidly 
increasing population. 





—s 
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The Metropolitan District. 


The board of education has reconsid- 
ered its action fixing the term of direc- 
tors and assistant directors of special 
branches at six years, leaving the term 
indefinite. This action forestalls the suit 
contemplated by Dr. Requa to establish 
the illegality of the existing by-laws. 
The ‘‘ Goldey teachers’’ have been elim- 
inated from consideration for vacant 
principalships by rejecting all 4 such 
teachers in each district. 


ahe{hfteenth bulletin of the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association announces several 
important lectures. Supt. Edward B. 
Shallow will speak-im P. S. No. 187, 
Feb. 11, on ‘‘ Science in the 8B Grade.’’ 

Prof. J. Herbert Low, of Erasmus 
Hall high school, will continue his covrse 
of lectures at the Girls’ high schcol as 
follows: Feb. 2, Development of Gov- 
ernment, Learning, and Industry —10€6- 
1485; Feb. 9, The Climax of Royal Su- 
premacy, 1485-1608; Feb. 16, Overthrow 
of the Theory of Divine Right, 16(3-1713; 
Feb. 23, Modern England, 1713-194. 


Dr. Richard Elwcod Dodge, of 
Teachers college, will give a course of 
lectures in P. §. No. 3 as follows: Feb. 
10, Geography of 7A Grade; Feb. 24, 
Geography of 7A Grade Continued; 
March 9, pecgreney of 7A Grade Com- 
pleted; March 28, Geography of 7B 
Grade. 

Dr. Frank M. McMurry will give two 
lectures, on Feb, 18 and March 10. 


Controller Grout has prepared for pre- 
sentation to the legislature a bill to aid 
the finances of the board of education. 
The bill permits the issuance of corporate 
stock to pay for permanent improve- 
ments to school-houses. 


It is generally believed that Mr. Grout 
will have two proposals introduced into 
the legislature. One is to abolish the 
present financial management of the de- 
partment of education and to establish a 
sort of financial manager to look after 
all business matters of the board. The 
second change which the controller will 
advocate will be an amendment of the 
law which allows school superintendents 
to be interested in contracts with the 
city for the supply of text-books written 
by themselves. 


Fire drill saved the children in P. S. 
No. 15, Brooklyn, recently. A fire was 
discovered, and altho the 1,500 pupils 
were a | and nervous, they went 
thru the drill in an orderly fashion, and 
all reached the street uninjured. 


The Public Schools Athletic league has 
outlined a general plan of athletic work 
for school boys which will be adhered to 
during the next few months. Dr. Gul- 
ick has arranged for a number of events 
which will be adopted in the contests 
for the silver and bronze buttons, typi- 
cal of athletic ability, promised the boys. 
He believes that for each class there 
should be at least one event —- 
strength of legs, one involving strengt 
of arms, and one involving skill. Boys 
attaining the cr standard in the 
class to which they are eligible are to 
receive from the league bronze buttons. 
Boys who make higher standards will re- 
ceive silver standards. Each boy com- 
peting must produce a certificate from 
the principal of the school which he 
attends stating that his deportment and 
studies have been above the average. 

It is announced that Cleveland H. 
Dodge has, given5$300 as a special fund 


for prizes. _ 

~ The executive? committee has asked 
Dr. Maxwell to furnish the board of ed- 
ucation with the following information 
about kindergartens: 


The number of kindergarten classes, 


occupied, number of children attending, 
and the number of teachers in charge. 

fhe number of kindergarten classes 
established in 1902 and 1903 in each 
— district, and the attendance in 
each. 

The information is desired in order to 
discover whether or not kindergarten 
classes are being established in the dis- 
tricts where they are most needed. 


The trustees of Columbia university 
have increased the tuition in the schocls 
of applied science to $250 per year. 
This will mean an increase of $35,(00 in 
the university revenues. The chief fec- 
tor in this increase was doubtless the 
growing expense of apparatus ard lab- 
oratory supplies, as more elaborate 
methods of instruction are adopted. 


The following yer to the 
faculty of the New York university sum- 
mer school, outside the regular univer- 
sity lecturers, have been announced: 
Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte, kindergarten 
methods; Henry R. Mussey, Economics 
and Industrial History; Dr. Albert I. 
Calais, French; Dr. Joseph S. Taylor, 
district superintendert of New York 
schools, Principles and Methcds of 
Teaching; Frank E. Mitchell, Geography; 
Prof. John L. Lowes, English Liteza- 
ture; Frederick W. Carpenter, Physiol- 
ogy and Biology. 


The second part of Commissiorer 
Owen’s report attacks the practice of 
the board of permitting some princirals 
and teachers to draw extra from the city 
for extra work. His figures show pay- 
ments of $279,147 to 1,184 teachers in 
the last fiscal year. 

A teacher in the Erasmus Hall high 
school is mentioned as a special example. 
He received a salary of $3,000 and $1,800 
for lectures in addition. Another teacler 
was found to be drawing from four dif- 
ferent pay rolls, while thirty-one were 
found to be drawing from three pay rolls. 
Mr. Owen points out that the practice 
may be a violation of the charter, which 
provides that no person shall hold two 
city or county offices except where spe- 
aa rovision is made in the charter. 

‘This means,’’ he says, ‘‘an amplifi- 
cation of an already mandatory schedule 
by more than seventeen per cent. applie 
to nearly one-tenth of the whole number 
of teachers employed by the city.’’ 

Attention is also called to the fact that 
228 non-residents drew $20,760. Of these 
eighty-four live in New Jersey, eleven in 
Connecticut, eighty-three in up-state 
towns, and the rest in different states, 
and some even in Canada. 


Male Teachers’ Dinner. 


At the present time it seems difficult 
to hold an educational meeting without 
the question of corporal punishment’s 
coming up. The last dinner of the Male 
Teachers’ Association was no exception, 
Ex-Justice Julius M. Mayer advocating 
the abolition of the rod. 

The topic of ethical training was the 
first one to be discussed, and the Rev. 
Father Pardow, S. J., was the first 
speaker. He said: ‘‘The teaching body 
of the United States is more important 
than the legislative body. There are too 
many unnecess laws, because man’s 
formation thru the schools is imperfect. 
There are prisoners in our penal institu- 
tions who can calculate the distance 
between the stars and yet who fail to see 
the difference between right and wrong. 
The tendency is to give to men and 
women the power to think and see, and 
yet not to see what is the right. The 
workingman is not truly taught, for 
he is not taught the ethical truths of 
right and wrong. It must be remem- 
bered that each child is a power for 


their location, rents paid for, property good and evil and the right direction 


must be thru proper ethical instruction.’’ 
Dr. Charles Gray Shaw, professor of 
ethics in New York university, declared 
that religion, altho subjective, had as- 
sumed a definite form and was a matter 
of teaching. Too many were apt to leave 
out of accourt the goal of life, the ac- 
complishment of good. Ex-Justice Mayer 
in discussing de ——— children, said: 
‘The sensible, level-headed school teach- 
er cannot find it in his heart to beat a 
child, and it is your duty as principals 
and teachers to study the children. 
There is an easy way to their hearts for 
those who are worthy of being teachers. 
The moral sense is easily awakened even 
in children who would not know the 
meaning of the word. 

‘“‘I am not here to discuss corporal 
unishment, but I am interested in chil- 
ren and love them, and I want to warn 

you that you will never have the support 
of the public until you stop this nonsense 
of the principals urging that corporal 
punishment be legally restored. Those 
who urge it confess their own weakness 
and unworthiness as teachers. Your . 
troubles with the bad boys who make 
the conduct of the class room difficult I 
sympathize with, but I also sympathize 
with the boys whom you will not study 
and understand.’’ 


Libel Suit Against Supt. Maxwell. 


Considerable interest has been mani- 
fested in thesuit brought by Miss Emma 
Walker, of P. S. No. 18, Brooklyn, 
against Dr. Maxwell and Prin, Lyman 
A. Best, to recover $10,000 damages for 
libel. Miss Walker testified that she 
was a graduate of the Brooklyn public 
schools and also of the Packer Collegiate 
institute; that she passed the examina- 
tion required by the regents and re- 
ceived a Grade A certificate while teach- 
ing in New York city. She alleged that 
about Dec. 1, 1899, she was appointed a 
teacher in P. S. No. 18, where she 
taught until March, 1900, under a Grade 
B certificate. She alleged that the de- 
fendants, to prefer another teacher, 
conspired against and made a false re- 

ort to the board of education affecting 

er standing and reputation as a teacher. 
This letter, she said, was written by 


d Principal Best, at the request of Super- 


intendent Maxwell. Mr. Best wrote 
that she was defective in discipline, 
drawing, and composition, altho a short 
time before he had submitted a favor- 
able report. It was further alleged 

ainst Dr. Maxwell that he had written 
a letter to Superintendent Ward reflect- 
ing upon Miss Walker’s work as a 
teacher. 

The case was on trial fortwo days. 
Both Miss Walker and Mr. Maxwell 
went onthe stand and told of several 
rather stormy interviews. In summing 
up the case Justice Marean said: 

‘‘As to Superintendent Maxwell’s 
letter, that was not a privileged com- 
munication. It was purely gratuitous 
and uncalled for. It was not written in 
pursuance of Mr. Maxwell’s official busi- 
ness or duty. The letter is like a news- 
paper screed that attacks or belittles 
somebody. Mr. Maxwell must satisfy 
you that he yes nag | entertained 
the judgment that Mr. Best had ex- 
pressed. 

The jury in rendering its verdict held 
ciosely to the charge of the justice. The 
decision was in favor of Mr. Best, but 
awarded Miss Walker $750 damages from 
Superintendent Maxwell. It is under- 
stood that the latter will appeal the 
case. 





Rich, warm, healthy blood is given by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and thus coughs, 
colds, and pneumonia are prevented. 
Take it now. 
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Public Schools Criticised. 


Our public schools received some 
severe criticism at the annual meeting of 
the Hebrew Technical School for Girls. 
Mr. John Graham Brooks discussed the 
tendency of education in the public 
schools of the smaller towns. He said it 
did little more than breed in the pupils 
an acrid discontent with country life, 
and a desire to wear clean linen when at 
work. 

In his annual report, President Myers, 
of the board of trustees, said: ‘‘The 

irls come to us usually at the age of 
fifteen, after having passed thru the 
public grammar schools. In most cases 
their penmanship, spelling, and English 
are extremelyimperfect. In saying this 
I am far from any intention to disparage 
our schools, for it is but fair to assume 
that they cannot do better than they now 
do considering the brutal mass of work 
to be done and the imperfect facilities 
and limited resources at their command.”’ 

The report reads as follows on the 
—. of inherited traits which the 

ew York schools have to meet: 


‘*We recogniz2 that most of our girls 
are of foreign parentage, necessarily in- 
heriting, along with the good qualities of 
their race, some of the unfortunate re- 
sults of the unjust oppression of which 
their ancestors have been the victims, 
and which in turn tend to prolong an un- 
kind and unfair attitude toward them on 
the part of those not so unfortunate as 
to have been oppressed. Oppression is 
calculated to breed servility, a cringing 
and timid disposition, a stunted and weak 
body, alack of grace and refinement, a 
disinclination to what our president 
terms a strenuous life, and an absence 
of many of the pleasing physical attri- 
butes. It produces poverty with its 
attendant ills, including frequently a 
lack of cleanliness, lack of dignity, as 
well also a feeling that they, the op- 
pressed, have been wrongly denied their 
share of the world’s goods, and that the 
rest of the world has an undue share. 

‘Tt causes, therefore, a disposition in 
some to solicit and accept aid as a matter 
of right, entitling the one bestowing the 
aid to but little, if any thanks in return. 
These unfortunate traits, for which the 
oppressed are not responsible, promote 
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in return an unjust antipathy on the part 
of others—an antipathy more unfortu- 
nate morally to those cherishing it than 
to those who are the victims of it. 

‘*Our aim, therefore, is not merely to 
enable our girls, who are moral and in- 
tellectual, to become self-supporting, but 
we are constantly trying, in what we 
consider wise ways, to dignify them, to 
refine them, to ennoble them, to make 
them highly but properly self-respecting, 
to have proper regard for others, to 
modernize them, and to properly assimi- 
late them with the rest of the com- 
munity.’’ 


Against Ciyaret Selling. 


Prin. John W. Rafferty, of P. S. No. 
19, Williamsburg, has begun a campaiga 
against storekeepers who sell cigarets 
to boys. He recently appeared in the 
police court against three women and 
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New England. 


Mr. Ellery Clark is the newly a pt 
ed chairman of the Boston school board 
committee on hygiene and physical train- 
ing. He has announced that he proposes 
to bring the mental and physical courses 
in the public schools into closer relations 
so that they may work together har- 
moniously. 


The Rev. W. C. Huntington, dean of 
the Boston University Theological school, 
has been elected president of the univer- 
sity. 

Rockefeller hall, at Brown university, 
was dedicated on Jan. 20. The new 
building is to be devoted to the social 
and religious life of the university. 

By the will of Ruth Ann Hoar, the wife 
of Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, the 
Worcester Polytechnic institute will even- 
tually receive $5,000 and Clark university 


two m2nchargel with having endangered $30,000 


the morals of four boys by selling 
cigarets to them. Four boys were in 
coirt a3 witnesses, and they were easily 
identified as cigaret fiends by their 
sallow complexion, sunken eyes, and 
discolored finzer-tips. : = 


In addressing the court, Principa 
Rafferty said: ‘‘I have tried for a long 
tim> to eralicate the evil among the 
bo7s in my school. Som: tim2 ago I de- 
tected a strong oljor of cigarets in the 
boys’ class room3 and discovered that 
the extreme nervousness of som2 boys 
and the forgetfulness and loss of mem- 
ory of others were due to the fact that 
they smoked cigarets. Even their wear- 
ing apparel was perm2ated with the odor 
of the smoke, and there were so many 
boys with sallow complexions and sickly 
looks that I questioned them. They 
confessed that they spent all their 
pennies for cigarets in stores near the 
school. I sent word to these storekeep- 
ers that they must stop selling cigarets 
to the children of my school, but they 
have ignored the warning. These four 
boys I have here in court are fair ex- 
amples of the cigaret evil. Another boy 
in my school is on the verge of insanity 
from the excessive use of cigarets. The 
places where cigarets are sold are run 
mostly by women. They have no right 
to deprave the minds, corrupt the morals 
and absolutely wreck the bodies of these 
innocent children.’’ 
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Books Steadily Increasing in Popularity 


The trustees of. Tufts college have an- 
nounced that hereafter the divinity 
school, the graduate school and the en- 
gineering school will be co-ordinate de- 
partmants of the new college of arts and 
sciences. Together with the professional 
schools they will form the university. 
The new department of pedagogy has in- 
creazsed the number of courses for the 
degree of bachelor of arts up to 325. 
The faculty has increased from 165 to 
175 members during the past year. The 
degree of bachelor of philosophy has been 
abolished. 

The directors of the Old South Work 
have arranged two valuable courses of 
lectures for the teachers of Boston and 
vicinity. The first course will be by 
Supt. Fred W. Atkinson, of Newton, on 
‘“‘The Philippine Islands.’’ He _ will 
cover the geography, history, and -_ 
of the islands. This course will be fol- 
lowed by four lectures. on ‘‘ Makers of 
Boston,’’ the special aim being to pro- 
mote a sturdier public spirit and a deeper 
sense of the import of the Boston inher- 
itance. The four lectures will be as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ John Winthrop and the Founders 
of Boston,’’ by Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart; ‘‘ Samuel Adams and the Boston 
Town Meetings,’’ by George Willis 
Cooke; ‘‘Charles Bulfinch, the Great 
Selectman,’’ by C. Howard Walker, and 
‘‘Josiah Quincy, the Great Mayor,’’ 
by James P. Munroe. 
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For Common Schools 





lish 
The Heath Readers 


Reading 


Walsh's New Arithmetic 
Hyde’s Two-Book Course in Eng- 


The Gordon Method of Teaching 


For High Schools 








Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry 


Col!lton’s Zoology: Descriptive and 
Practical 


Stevens’ Introduction to Botany 
The Wells Mathematics 
Heath’s English Classics 





Boston 
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MONTH2¥MONT 


wittis BOOKS FARMER 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


“ 





BY SARA HICKS WILLIS AND FLORENCE VIRGINIA FARMER 





ERE is a new 5 er gan series of books of Nature 
Study correlated with reading, literature, language, 
and drawing lessons, one for each month of the 

year from September to June inclusive, based on the best 
and most approved methods of teaching, and conforming 
with any course of study. The authors are well known as 
experienced and skilful primary teachers. 


JS oS a THE CHOICEST = - —_— for = in the 
; lessons on 
MATERIALS rang Seteie, shone and insects; 


on clouds, temperature, seasons; poems, stories, music, 
myths; on children and people of other lands; pictures for 
= blackboard most appropriate and esthetic at the same 
ime. 


SPECIAL For every special day in the year there is 
DAYS a good, sensible, practical, and appropriate 

program provided. This is a most v uable 
feature of the series. 


Miss FARMER 


Miss WILLIS 


#4 
y. Although especially designed ee gf PRICES 
Gey for the use of teachers in pri- y - 
Sf mary grades, the series will be = THE TEACHERS snipes = 
Kar welcomed in ungraded country MONTH »MONTH Set, 10 volumes, 
eS, schools where systematic nature paper - - 2.25 
hj study is most needed. The ie BOOKS eer Set, in3 volumes, 
a country teacher who wishes to Vw cloth - - 3.50 








My inthe procenoce of nature will Bg FOR PRIMARY GRADES Bl ctutumn Volume, cloth, now ready 
“ii// find in these volumes a wealth Sa will be accepted 
a of suggestive material. vot SEPTEMBER x: Foti ti E or the pa 
ay (in paper) until 
\ The publishers have added March 1 (when the entire set of 
2 numerous attractive illustra- ten volumes will be ready) at 
we tions. No pains have been only $2.00 postpaid. 





spared to make the series at- 
tractive as well as helpful, that 
they may be a valuable perma- 
nent addition to the teacher’s 
library. There is a beautiful, 
distinctive cover in colors to 
each book from designs by Mar- 
garet Webb. Size of page, 6 x 
8 1-2 inches; 92 large pages 
each volume. 





EL KELLOGG @ CO. 


enicaco NEW YORK sostou, 





ro —saa_ FC err 


EVERY BOOK FOR 
BOOKS EVERY TEACHER. 
Send for i Teachers’ 
Catalog; general list of teach- 
ers’ aids, 148 pages, free. Kel- 
logg’s Entertainment Catalog, 
the best of all school entertain- 
ments published, free. Kellogg’s 
New Century Catalog, a unique 
list of pedagogical books of all 
ae yy at lowest prices. 
end 2 cents. 








ORDER BLANK 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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Here write in the months desired or “‘ full set.” 
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Position 
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Washable Dress Stuffs. 


Plain and Fancy Linen Etamines, 
EMercerized Cotton Suitings, Plain and 
Embroidered Linens, Dotted Silk 
and Cotton Mousselines. 


Printed Nets and Organdies, White 
Embroidered Mulls, Dotted Swiss in 
white and black and white, 
printed Linen Lawns and Dimities. 


D. & J. ANDERSON’S GINGHAMS 


in new Jacquard Figures. 


Proadovay Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK 


Artistic Furnishings 


For ScHooL-Rooms, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


lice M. Kellogg, 


No. 114 E. Twenty-Tarep §81., New York City 








Literary Items. 


J. Deniker, a member of the Societe 
de Geographique de Paris, discusses in 
the February Century, ‘‘The Dalai- 
Lama’s New ‘ Tse-Boum’ from Paris.’’ 
The Dalai-Lama is the great Buddhist 
chief of Tibet; and the ‘‘Tse-Boum ”’ 
is his emblem, the attribute which on 
great feast days he raises in his right 
hand as he pronounces a blessing upon 
the pilgrims assembled from all corners 
of the Buddhist world. 


Among the important announcements 
of spring publications must be reckoned 
some forthcoming titles in the list of 
Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.: ‘‘A 
Bachelor in Arcady,”’ by Halliwell Sut- 
cliffe, ‘‘ The Life of Dean Farrar,’’ b 
his son inald Farrar; ‘‘ Ruskin Rel- 
ics,’’ by the official biographer, W. G. 
Collingwood; ‘Minute Marvels of 
Nature,’’ by John J. Ward, and Shake- 
8 ’s ‘‘Merchant of Venice,’’ edited 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 


The January Harper's has a frontis- 
piece in color by Howard Pyle. Among 
the contributors of stories are Van Tas- 
sel Sutphen, Maud Stepney Rawson, 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Grace Ellery 
Channing, and Elizabeth S. Phelps Ward. 
There are poems by William Sharp, Fan- 
ny Kemble Johnson, Charles Dalmon, 

rlotte Elizabeth Wells, and John Fin- 
ley. James Gibson Johnson writes of 


‘*A Neglected Chapter of Our Colonial | 


History,’’ and Ernest Rutherford of 
‘‘Disintegration of Radioactive Ele- 
ments.’’ In the ‘‘Easy Chair’’ W. D. 
Howells discusses literary topics. 





A writer in the Medical World says 
that as a pain reliever nothing equals 


antikamnia tablets. He says they do not | 


depress the heart, but rather strengthen 
it. The adult dose is two five-grain 


tablets. They are obtained from all! 


druggists, and precaution would advise 
keeping some about the home. 


Pres. Charles F. Thwing, of Western 
Reserve university, writing in Harper’s 
Weekly, offers some sensible and inter- 
esting advice to parents concerning the 
education of boys. He would insist, 
first, on the advantage of the school as 
eS ee . I would 
eine my boy with boys, altho not en- 
tirely by boys. Boys do, however, edu- 
cate boys; but a boy who is trained 
alone is liable to fail in adjusting himself 
to his membership in humanity.’’ Neither 
does he believe in education abroad: ‘‘I 
should be glad to have him get all that 
is best from the private school in Lu- 
sanne or Geneva, but not for one instant 
would I have his ideals formed by the 
French master, or his methods by the 
German. A pri note in his char- 
acter should be the American. . . He 
is, as a human boy, to be trained up for 
service in this t, interesting, new 
life of our New World.”’ 

Captain Mahan’s history of the War 
of 1812, now running in yh Tare de- 
velops inthe February number the com- 
plications which the United States met 
with along the Canadian border, due to 
their unpreparedness for war. He also 
shows why the war was unpopular in 
many parts of this country. 


Lon , Green & Co,, are publish- 
ing ‘‘ Education as Adjustment; Educa- 
tional Theory Viewed in the Light of 


O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin. 
The book discusses in a popular and un- 
technical way the meaning, aim, an 
general method of education when looked 
at from the point of view of contempor- 
|ary biological, sociological, and psycho- 
‘logical thought. The writer says in his 
| preface, ‘‘ It has been my purpose to in- 
|terpret for a theory of education prin- 
‘ciples established in several sciences, 
'from which, I think the educationist 
/ must most largely gather the materials 
| for the building of his structure. What- 
ever originality the book possesses will 
| be found mainly in the manner in which 
|it organizes and interprets data derived 
‘from different fields of investigation, 
| and I trust it may in this respect seem, 
| alike to the scientist and to the practical 
| person, to make some slight contribution 
toa sound philosophy of education.’’ 


*{In response to many requests from 
|prominent educators, E. P. Dutton & 
|Company have just issued a school edi- 
‘tion of Clara D. Pierson’s ‘‘ Among the 
|Meadow People.’’ These stories origin- 
|ally written by Mrs. Pierson for the 
children of her own kindergarten have 
been read and reread by thousands of 
children thruout the country, and in 
their new form they are well worthy of 
consideration for school use. 


The“Macmillan Company will publisn 
=. Raimund Gosse’s_ bi phy of 
‘¢ Jeremy Taylor”’ in the English Men of 
Letters Series. They promise for some 
time in February the second and fourth 
| volumes of Messrs. Garnett and Gosse’s 








Contemporary Thought,’’ by Prof. M. V. | 


The Largest Policy 


ever written on a single life 
was placed as a result of the 
fullest investigation,—in 
The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

A western business man 
took six months to determine 
where to place this policy of 
$1,000,000, and it was written 
at no more proportionate risk 
than is assumed on a policy 
of $1,000. 

The history of this policy is 
interesting reading, and is de- 
scribed in “The Largest An- 
nual Premium.” This pam- 


phlet is sent on application. 
This Company: ranks 
First—In Assets, 
¥irst—In Amount Paid Policy-holders. 
First—In Age. s 
Tue Mutua. Lire INsuRANCE 


Company or New York, 
RICHARD A. McCurpy, President. 


Nassau, Cepar, WiLttaM, AND Liperty STREETS, 
New York, 





4d) MANUAL TRAINING 


Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 


Catalogue free. 
A. L.: BEMIS, Worcester, Mass. 








CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


wanted in every city and townin United States 
not yet represented. Educational institution. 
Spare time only. State fully occupation, age, 
school training, time available, references. 
Address Institute, P 0. Box 158, Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St., New York 





The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges,Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 


tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 





An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 





E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N.Y. 
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INSOMNIA 


‘'T have been using Cascarets for Insomnia, with 
which I have been afflicted for over twenty years, 
and I can say that Cascarete have given me more 
relief than any other remedy | have ever tried. I 
shall certainly recommend them to my friends as 
being all they are represented.” 

Thos. Gillard, Elgin. Ill. 


Best For 
The Bowels 







THEY WORK WHILE YOU gL Eee 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good 
xarer broken nen of Grete ela Neyet 
ulK. 6 genuine et 8 ie 

Guaranteed to eure br your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 597 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


A Skin ot Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


e OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream, Shsorritr 





3 Bee Removes Tan 

oe a Pimples, Frec- | 
23.8 kles, Moth- | 
*se2.; Patches, Rash | 
Saze= and Skin dis- | ah 

eases, and ever, 

Sates ne) blemish on beau. 
3e$en i ty,and defies de- | 
a virtues 


ears—no oth- 
er has—and is so 


taste it to be 


ly made. Accept | 
EEIK.WRQY < no counterfeit of | 
Aon £3 28 similar name | 


“ E guished Dr. L. A 
Sayre said to a lady of the Aaut-ton (a patient): “As you | 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One bot- 
tle will last six months nsing every day. GOUe 
RAUDS POUDRE SUBTILE removes sus 
perfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD, T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Cenegee, anal Europe. 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. ‘Beware 
of Base tmitations. 81,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 


FREE 


This magnificent 


PARLOR LAMP, 
beautifully decorated, 
with an order for 20 Ibs, 
of New Crop. 60c. Tea, 
or 20 lbs, Baking Powder, 
45c. a 1b., or an assorted 
order Teas and B. P., or 
60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
38c. a Ib. 

COU PONS, which can be 
exchanged for many Mage 
nificent Premiums, giv- 
en with every 25c. worth of 
Tea,Coffee. Baking Powder, § | 
Spices and Extracts. | 

4 today for our Premium 

List, prices and directions. 
The Great American Tea Co, 
Box 290, 31-33 Vesey St.,N.Y. 






























BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


Teachers can save much valuable time by 
using a Typewriter. You will not be without 
one after once usin’. We furnish ‘ emingtons, 





‘*Tilustrated History of English Litera- 
ture.’ Mr. Gosse’is one of the most 
eminen' . pe gee — of "aE ices 
presen , and a man o: ly 
varied talents, noted for his versatility, 
of knowledge and his charm of style. 
These two works promise to increase 
gent the knowledge of him among 
ican readers. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Company have 
sent Champlin’s ‘‘ Young Folks’ Cyclo- 
zedia of Persons and Places’’ to press 
or the twénty-seventh time. The same 
publishers have re-issued the companion 
volumes on ‘‘Common Things’’ and 
‘*Games and S »’? respectively, in 
their twenty-eighth and fifth editions 


The ‘‘ Elementary Guide to Literary 
posal. gk — Bg Ren nny 
college, publis y Ginn mpany, 
will meet a general want in our pve 
and colleges. lts aim is to show the 
student what to look for in the study of 
any literary work. It points out the 
matters of technique that throw light on 
the structure of literature and furnishes 
a basis of comparison between different 
authors. It is a practical text-book and 
may properly precede the formal study 
of literature, into which it will give the 
student a new and intelligent insight. 


Prof. Beers has gathered his miscel- 


| laneous papers and essays into a volume 


stood the test of | gestive themes. 


styled ‘‘ Points at Issue,’’ which The 
Macmillan Company will presently pub- 
They represent the by-product of 
many years of teaching and — and 

sug- 


tection. On its|deal with various interesting ‘an 


Some are on litera 
topics, some deal with questions of col- 


harmless we| lege policy, tho not in a technical way, 
sure itis proper. | and some are nature studies. 


Washington. 


he distin | Three Day Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- 


road. 

On January 28 the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will run the second Per- 
sonally-Conducted Tour to Washington 
for the present season. This tour will 
cover a period of three days, affordin 
ample time to visit all the principa 
points of interest at the National Capi- 
tal, including the Congressional Library 
and the new Corcoran Art Gallery. 
Round-trip rate, covering railroad trans- 
portation for the round trip, hotel ac- 
commodations, and guides, $14.50 or 
$12.00 from New York, $13.00 or $10.50 
from Trenton, and proportionate rates 
from other points, according to hotel 
selected. Rates cover accommodations 
at hotel for two days. Special side trip 
to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of 
hotel coupon. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to Ticket Agents: Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York: 4 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


To California for the Winter 


VIA THE 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

The Overland Limited and the Cali- 
fornia Express are daily trains from 
Chicago to Omaha and San Francisco 
via: the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and Union Pacific line. There are no 
changes nor delays. Winter tourist 
ratesnowineffect. Descriptive booklets 


Smiths, Hammonds, and all standar! « achines | free 


at from $25 to $10, with full guarantee. New 

machines at reduced prices. Will send machine 

subje.t to trial. Standard machines rented. 
Send postal for illustrated list. 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 
243 Broadway,Wew York City. Established 1881 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








W. &. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York. 





Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


.¥ "s SOOTHING SyRup has been used for 
Oo F 4 sp M1 fe ERS 
CH EN WHILE TEETHING, WITH 
8U' It SOUTHES the © 
'S the , ALLAYS all PAIN, 8 
CQLIC, and is the best remedy f A 


or - 
H(A. Sold DA in every part of the world. 
e sure to ask for “ w’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take noother kind. ty-five cents & e 








Pains in the Back 


Are symptoms of a weak, torpid or 
stagnant condition of the kidneys er 
liver, and are a warning it is extremely 
hazardous to neglect, so important 
is a healthy action of these organs. 

They are commonly attended by loss 
of energy, lack of courage, and some- 
times by gloomy foreboding and de- 
spondency. 

“TI had pains in my back, could not sleep 


and when I got up in the morning felt 
worse than the night before. I began tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now I can 
sleep and get + feeling rested and able to 
do my work. I attribute my cure entirely 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. J. N. PeprRy, 
care H. 8S. Copeland, Pike Road, Ala. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure kidney and liver troubles, relieve 
the back, and build up the whole system. 


Pears 


All sorts of people use it, 





all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexion 


soap. Established 1789. 


Sold all over the world. 


Prospect Hill School 


For Girls. 
The individual attention given to 
each pupil has for its aim the 
—_—_ mental and physical de- 
velopment. 
— year. Graduate, elective, 
and college-preparatory courses. 
Golf, tennis, and basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Refers by permission to Rev. 
Edward erett Hale, Boston; 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washing- 
ton; and many others. 


Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 


F REN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 

















Latest and most pregressive metheds in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visiters 


Volume IV. One 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS year’s copies of 
this valuable magazine. The material will never 
be repurlished. In durable cloth binding. 686 
pages. Regular price, $1.00. For this sale, 
70c., postpaid 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES, sis: Asthma, 


5 mail, 85 cents. 
ai A Sta 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, ~% % 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century ea Minneapolis. 
583 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson lock, Los Angeles. 








EIMER & AMEND: 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEWYORK ~ 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS - 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS ~ 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory — 


Glass blewing dove on the premises - 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House ~ 





KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Fiftecnth year under one manager. Has supplied HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS with ex- 
cellert positions, now receiving advance calls for teachers for September, 1904. Bas ae ye 
positions in 1908 from Maine to Florida also school Pat selec in thirty-six states. — grade 

itions and small registration list guarantees careful pamneen and earnest work. Send for | 


anual and reference list. Don't waste time. Begin 
H.S. KELLOGG, Mar.. 31 Union Sqa., (Bway cor. 16th St.,) N. Y. Phone 5896 J. Gramercy | 








Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
Joun C. Rocxwetr, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 East 14th St., Few York 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7° 4 ses vork 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


In ‘aces to colleges, Some a and Eopiies, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
ease, | for every J 7 ROUNG: of Instruction; Recommends 


| 
| 


Schermerhorn 











is Good Schools to Parents. Call 
NG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Ageney, 





























9 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions | 
Fi Art 
The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, "airs 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NO Ww ship good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day 
TEAGHERS A GENCY 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 
Penn jisc3teor?! Bureau 
We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 
CHICAGO UNION TEACHERS, AGENCY 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE OFFICIALS | Competent Teachers 
fClE _ © and forms Free. 
~ 224-228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
HE BEST vacancies and the best college va‘ancy, within the past year, in 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacbers for the best va- 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau) Harrispure, Pa. 
Hamilton, a and Clark’s The Best Translations 
+ BReaine Ate Pe ei ery Good Papen Well ‘ ali Bognd~Convenioat for the 


on Coma ao York 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. | 
IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Member- 
: iS H E A.G, FISHER, Prop. 
120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
(H) Allentown, Pa. 
24th year. 
TEACH ERS SANDS for January and Succeeding 
H. LEWIS, A. M. 
THREE Pusiic ScHooL VacanclEs, the best two no school 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 
Interlinear Literal 
em] Sides—Price Reduced 
to $1.50, postpai Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents eac 


Send for sample pages. 


Ocgatoowe Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





ee will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





municating with advertisers. 


An American Encyclopedia of Sport 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 7 f 


LATEST! PUBLICATIONS 
Health Hints, 


color, Exercise, —_ 
Hi rof. Warm 
The Care of t the 
value Snealth should feat and follow its instructions, 
Rules for Games Miss Jessie Bene 
| Director of Ehystoal Training, De Department of Edu- | 
| cation, Borough of Sroeye: 
| at recesses and playgrounds. 


| of pupils, 
EACH BOOK 10 CENTS. r 
Send for complete list of Spalding’s Athletic Library — a 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


Gradea according to age "| 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston | 


Baltimore Buffalo St. Louts Minneapolis 
Denver London England Sq 


RADIUM 


For Experimental and Medical Use. 
We onpaiy ts radium of high activity and also 
the New Sp thariscope, recently invented by 
Sir Wm. Crookes for showing the marvelous 
tmalo-ncive properties of radium; also the 
Spinthariscope slides arranged for viewing these 
phenomena with any nlereeco Each instru- 
ment is connie with particle of radium of 
300,000 activity and fluorescent screen. 
No. R2. The complete §; thariseope, postp aid, $9.00 
No. Ri, The Spinthariseope Slide, postpaid, $7.50 
Duty free prices to schools and colleges, Send 
for circulars and catalogue of microscopes, stereopti- 
cons, and educational lantern slides, covering Geology, 
Geography, Botany, History, Astronomy, ete, Agents 
for E. Leitz, Carl Zia» and R, & J. Beck sores SCOPES. 
AMS, BROWN ‘- EA 
Dept. 18, 918 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 














BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ann CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
Laboratory 


Full Ca’alogue furnished onreceipt of 10 cents 





TALKS TO STUDENTS ON THE 


12mo. Net, $1.00. 


ART OF STUDY 


A meitiinte. able and interesting book. The 20th Century Todd's ‘‘ Students’ 


Manual,’’ Adopted by several Teachers’ and Pupils’ 


Reading Circles. * 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-37 East 17th Street,.New York. 





Health influenced by insulation; q 
Health ‘influenced by underwear; Health influenced by ~ 
sit? A’ series of articles by | 


Body. A book that all who ~ 


Intended for use 








matin en 





